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vr Just Published 
ha Blaisdell’s 
Composition-Rhetoric 


: By THOMAS C. BLAISDELL, Ph. D., recently Professor 
of English in the Normal High School, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Price, $1.00 


HIS book, the embodiment of the author’s own 
methods of teaching, is fresh and interesting 
in character, simple and suggestive, stimulat- 

ing and inspiring. It furnishes the pupil with 
models from the master writers, which are anal- 
yzed to show how they appeal to the feelings, and 
why they obtain the results intended by the author. 
The learner is then asked to use the acquired in- 
formation in writing about his own familiar ex- 
periences, at first in brief compositions, then in 
more extended stories and essays. The book 
trains him to recognize and thus to avoid his errors. 
The principles of rhetoric are studied only as they 
are encountered in this practical training. The 
course both lays a foundation for the appreciation 
of literature and gives facility in correct expression. 
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Just Published 


THE RECITATION 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph. D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., ’ Pa. 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 


The volume will be of great assistance to young teachers 
in the study of the practical phases of school werk, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet 
reached the point of erfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and withal, practical and helpful. 


Cloth, $1.25 





Just Published 


CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK 
OF PHYSICS 


Written with special reference to the needs of pupils in 





_ High Schools and Academies. A first class work in every 


particular. 


Every School-Room should habe 
a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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PRACTICAL 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 


By Wa ter B. Gunnison, Ph. D., Principal of Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, 
and Water S. Hartey, A. M., Teacher of Latin, Erasmus Hall High School. 


SCHOLARLY 





ECONOMICAL 








NEW 





The only ‘‘Caesar’’ combining text, grammar and 
composition; a complete Second Year Latin Book 


This new text, equalling in scholarship, in pedagogy and in the bookmakers’ craft the 
many good Caesar texts already on the market, surpassing in many directions a 
number of books upon the same subject, effects great economy in two directions: 
economy of time and economy of expense. 

Maps and illustrations in color. 
Full Information concerning this invaluable text sent to any address ‘upon «= = 


Xxxv., 400 pp. $1.25. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


! 


BREWER 











» 31 Union Sq., New York 
| 
of vacancies and tells 7: es is something, but if it is| 
Hi A asked to recommend a teacher | 
that is more. Ours 


Kello S A CIICV Eighteenth year, same mana er. Sup | 
plies superior teachers for all] kinds of | 
positions all year ‘round. Quick, effici- 
entservice, Write or telegraph. | 

is valuable in proportion to its| 
you about them | 

The School Bulletin Agency, 


| 

A N ae GS z. N CG iif influence. If it merely hears 
and recommends you 

C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. | 





"A ammes C, J. Albert, Manager =— | 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency 372 wavash ave., chicago, 
Large clientage, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Univ ersities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5000 in secondary and public schools. Get in line now for 
September vacancies. Year Book free. 





B F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





BOISE, IDAHO 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 
4 Ashburton Place 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES soston™”: 


New York, 156 Fifth Avenue Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Berkeley, Cal , 415 Studio Bldg. 
Chicago, 2058 Michigan Ave. Los Angeles, 25x Douglas Bldg. 


SCHERMERHORN | 353 Fifth Avenue | Oldest and best 


Corner 34th Street | known in United States 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Tel. 3688 Madison Square | Established 1855 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circu’ars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


7\~Keep Your Light- 
ning Rod Up. 


We want teachers of all subjects. Forty | 
vacancies in January. Free Registra- 
ston. No Position—No Pay. Send for 
orm 


KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’ way, N.Y. 


FISHERS" ACENCY 


Excellent facilities for a ecias Sachs Oo every part of the U.S. 120 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 


Minneapol's, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 214 Rookery Block 











 aand CERTIFICATES for Public and 


Private Schools, Colleges and Societies. 
tock and special designs. FILLING 

A SPECIALTY. Illustrated catalog 

and samples free. 

KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N. ¥. 








Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 





For Supplementary Reading 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


Mass. Retold jor American Boys and Girls 


Cloth. Illustrated 
Price 50 cents 


12mo. 


In its present form this story 
will more deeply appeal to the 
young people of to-day than any 
other edition on the market. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Uniform with Swiss Family Robinson 





12mo. Cloth. 
Cruickshank. 


lilustrated by 
Price 50 cents 

This edition contains all that 
the readers of Robinson Crusoe 
will want to have and ought to 
have. The young will enjoy every 
line of it and so will everyone 
else who has not hitherto read 
ithe immortal classic. 


AS. Barnes & Company, New York 





TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright Introductions— New Type —Good 
Paper -Well Bound—Convenient fur the Pocket. 
Price, postpaid, 5v cents each, 


Interlinear 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type — Well Printed —Fine Paper — Half- 


Leather Binding -Cioth Sides—Price Reduced to 
$1.50 postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Send for one 


soiree Fee DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610S.Washington Sq., Phila. | 
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Can be obtained in any quantity from Sa 
The School Garden Association, ¥ 
Station A BOSTON, MASS. 2 
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Suant, Mopirtep SLant. VERTICAL THE SPECIAL REASON, 


Ask Stationer 


WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 
7 ESTERBROOK’S PEN 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 





THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 
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Vol. LAXIV. 


Last Saturday it was my privilege to attend a 
conference of teachers whose preparation for their 
life work had been received in the thoro-going 
schools of Germany. The discussion turned about 
the contents of an educational periodical, and the 
purposes of that publication as set forth in a pros- 
pectus. The enthusiasm with which the speakers 
endorsed the efforts of the periodical, and the 
critical manner in which the salient points of various 
articles were handled made it clear to the observer 
that these were specialists, experts, who had made 
a life study of their work and had remained eager 
learners, consecrated to the search for truth, more 
truth, and further truth. They were men filled 
with the conviction that theirs is the most sig- 
nificant, most responsible work in all the category 
of human endeavor. Would that the same spirit 
prevailed in every teachers’ meeting, and that it 
pervaded every corps of teachers and each indi- 
vidual teacher! 

Our great want in American schools is expertness 
and professional enthusiasm on the part of teachers. 
There is too much dilettante teaching, too much 
dilettante principaling, too much dilettante super- 
intending. Good intentions there are in plenty, 
but these are of no more practical value to the 
children than are the good intentions of a physician 
towards his patients. Of what comfort is it to the 
weeping parents to know that the physician loved 
their child, and would have saved him if he could, 
but that he did not know how! They would sooner 
have pardoned a lesser amount of sympathy, if 
there had been a better trained judgment. In 
matters concerning education the people are not 
yet capable of distinguishing between sure-handed 
expertness and bungling, dilettanteism, but they 
are learning, learning by costly experience that 
there is such a_ difference. In fact, many 
communities have already discovered that the 
superintendent, at least, should be a_ trained 
specialist. 

There are still to be found, here and there, time- 
serving politicians, doing term after term, as school 
superintendents. There are, too, many of the 
“hurrah boys” type, who are expert in the art of 
endearing themselves to the members of the school 
board, to principals and teachers, but who are expert 
in nothing else. They address every man most 
cordially as ‘“‘Brother” or ‘“‘Son” and the women 
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as ‘‘Sisters” or ‘‘Girls” or ‘‘My girls.” Their visits 
to the class-rooms are brightened by funny stories, 
and the pages of their report are illumined by 
expressions of gratitude to everybody in town, for 
having helped make the local schools the glory of 
the State, and for having brought them to their 
present high grade of efficiency. But one by one 
these jolly good fellows are being replaced by those 
whose chief purpose is to serve the schools, and 
who know how to conduct them in the light of the 
best thought and the most approved experience. 
The expert is more and more in demand. The 
outlook is that before another ten years have 
passed he will be in control of the educational 
situation. 

The expert superintendent recognizes that the 
only teachers worth having are those who take a 
serious attitude toward their work, who are con- 
stantly casting about for ideals, suggestions and 
plans that will enable them to do their work more 
efficiently. Efficiency spells economy. He does 
not consider himself the fountain of all educational 


-wisdom, but encourages teachers to bring forward 


their own experiences and conclusions. His teach- 


-ers’ meetings are real conferences, and not mere 


convocations with him as the convocator, vocator, 
and excovator. He does not let the conferences 
dissipate into trade, small talk and gossip. There 
is room for these things in the social half hour fol- 
lowing the serious part of the meeting. Reviews 
of important professional books, text-books, and 
books for juvenile libraries as well as books for 
teachers, will be on the program’ at least once a 
year. Digests and discussions of really significant 
items found in educational periodicals will form 
an order of business at every conference. 

The expert superintendent does not consider 
himself the overlord whose mighty edicts must be 
obeyed. He follows in the administration of the 
schools the principles laid down by the fathers in 
the organization of our republic. His mimeographed 
letters are not general orders or prescriptions for 
pedagogic infants, but words of encouragement, of 
commendation—yes, commendation, and informa- 
tion that is sure to prove helpful or be of special 
interest to the recipients. His principal anxiety 
is by every means in his power to inspire and keep 
alive in his teachers a genuine enthusiasm for their 
work. 
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The Social Center. 


Dr. Brumbaugh is doing all in his power to help 
along the socialization of the schools in Philadelphia. 
He said recently: 


“The public school-houses should be the center of 
the community, and should be used for recreation 


and social purposes. The city of Philadelphia owns 
about 370 school buildings and yet, when the people 
want to hold a public meeting they have to hire a 
hall. 

“‘School-houses should be available for all gather- 
ings, except such in which religion or politics are 
to be discussed. The gates of the school yard ought 
always to be kept open that the children may use 
the yards for recreation. This would prevent their 
gathering on street corners.” 


The struggle now going on to raise the wages of 
teachers to a plane permitting of suitable comfort; 
to secure sensible standards of establishing com- 
parative merit; to remove positions from the con- 
trol of favcritism; and to do away with the anti- 
quated forms of examination for appointment 
and promotion—all this represents so many differ- 
ent phases of the broader movement to make 
teaching a profession. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL in- 
vites pointed discussions of the various aspects of 
these topics. 


Whenever teacl ers organize to obtain far more 
adequate remureration the need of an abundance 
of effective arguments is keenly felt as the campaign 
proceeds. Defeat is invariably due to insufficient 
preparation for convincing taxpayers of the justice 
of the cause. Teachers cannot afford to disregard 
the plans which were used with success in other 
places. Experience is the most effective argument. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL endeavors to make the 
experience of successful teachers available to all, 
in this matter as well as in other things. 


The tenth annual conference of Eastern Public 
Education Associations will be held in Providence, 
R. I., May 8, 9, and 10, 1907, under the auspices 
of the Providence Public Education Association. 
The subject chosen for consideration by the con- 
ference is ‘The Relation of Our Present Public 
School System to Industrial Efficiency.” Well 
known educational authorities will present the sub- 
ject in its different phases, and men of practical 
business experience will take part in the discussions. 

The National Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education will be represented by its president; 
Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, or one of its Board of 
Managers, who will speak on “The Meaning of 
Industrial Training in American Education.’ Miss 
Julia Richman, District Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City, will take as her topic, ‘“‘ What is 
the Obligation of the School to the Child Wage- 
Earner?” Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, president 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass., will speak of the ‘‘ Rural School and the Farm 
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Community,” and will discuss in this connection the 
relation of the rural school to vocation. Mr. Bolton 
Hall, of New York City, who has done so much to 
promote the ‘‘Vacant Lot Gardening” and who 
has recently written ‘‘Three Acres and Liberty,” 
will speak of “Intensive Agriculture as an Educa- 
tional Industry.” 

The names of other speakers will be given in the 
program of the conference, which will be ready for 
distribution by the last of April, and may be ob- 
tained of the secretary of the conference, Mrs. 
William E. D. Scott, Public Education Association, 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 


Dr. Albert Leonard will return to the school 
field after several years of editorial work in the 
educational department of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. When I first became acquainted with 
him he was principal of the high school at Bing- 
hamton and later, if I mistake not, superintendent 
of the city schools. From there he advanced to the 
professorship of education in Syracuse University, 
and thence to the presidency of the State normal 
schools of Michigan. His interest in educational 
work prompted him, while at Syracuse, to start the 
quarterly Journal of Pedagogy, and later persuaded 
him to accept the very flattering offer of the famous 
Boston publishing house with which he is at present 
identified. And now he will be superintendent at 
New Rochelle, a most delightful suburb of New 
York City. 

Mr. Young, who has been at the head of the schools 
of this community for many years, will retire to a 
farm which he has developed and stocked, and 
supplied with everything that will help him to 
enjoy his well-earned rest. The best wishes of the 
“a and teachers of New Rochelle will go with 
him. 

Another man who will leave editorial work in the 
near future to return to his first love is Dr. George 
Herbert Locke. He will go to Canada to be pro- 
fessor of education in Macdonald College, an insti- 
tution that is rendering magnificent service to the 
Dominion. Dr. Locke received his education in 
Canada and was for a time a member of the faculty 
of the University of Chicago. He succeeded Dr. 
Charles Herbert Thurber who with President Schur- 
man, of Cornell, founded The School Review, in the 
editorship of that journal. From Chicago Uni- 
versity he went to Boston and became associated 
with Dr. Thurber in the editorial department of 
Ginn & Company. He is a scholarly and vigorous 
thinker, and his specialization in pedagogy has 
equipped him splendidly for his new field of labor. 





The touring committee of the American Gold Cup 
tour abroad has issued entry blanks, rules, and an 
invitation for those interested to take part in the 
four-thousand-mile regularity run through France, 
Spain, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Germany, Belgium 
and England. The start will be made about 
June 20. 
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Educational Meetings. 


April 25, 26, 27—The Georgia Educational Association, 
Macon. 

April 27—Classical and High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Latin School, Cambridge, Mass. 

May 1, 2, 3—International Kindergarten Union Conven- 
tion, New York. 

May 2-4—Mississippi State Teachers’ Association, Gulfport. 

May 7-10—Joint Convention of Eastern Art Association, 
Eastern Manual Training Association, Western Drawing 
and Manual Training Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

May 10—Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Association, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

June 18, 
Winchester. 

June 24-26—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, 
Chick Springs. 

July 1-3—Oregon State Teachers’ Association, Western 
Division, Salem. Miss Aphia L. Dimick, president. 

July 1, 2, 3--American Institution of Instruction, Montreal. 


July 2, 3, 4—Pennsylvania State Educational Association, 
Greensburg. Supt. R. B. Teitrick, president, Brookville, 
Pa; 


19, 20—Kentucky Educational Association, 


July 9-12--National Educational Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 
October 17-19—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
Burlington, Vt. 


October 17-19—Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ’08—Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


Summer Schools. 


April 1-June 22—Spring Quarter, Chicago Institute of 
Social Science. Address Chicago Commons, 180 Grand 
Avenue, Chicago. 


April 22-June 14—Spring term, Wayne Normal School, 
Wayne, Neb. Address J. M. Pile, president, Wayne, Neb. 


May 14-August 6—Summer School, Valparaiso University, 
Valparaiso,jInd. Address H. B. Brown, president. 


May 21-July 18—Summer School, Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, Ada, Ohio. Address A. E. Smith, D.D., Ph. D., 
president, Ada, O. 


June and July—Summer Courses, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Address Secretary of the Institute for 
dates and particulars of courses. 


June 3-28—Summer School, Virginia Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, Petersburg Va. Address C. J. Daniel, secre- 
tary, Petersburg, Va. 


June 3-September 28—Summer Session, New York School 
of Industrial Art. Address 343 West Forty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 


June 10-July 19—Summer School, State College of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. Address J. K. Patterson, Ph.D., 
LL.D., F. S. A., Lexington, Ky. 


June 11-July 9—Summer School, Mississippi Industrial 
Institute and College, Columbus Miss. Address A. A. 
Kincannon, Columbus, Miss. 


June 11-August 2—Summer School, Western Normal 
College, Shenandoah, Iowa. Address J. M. Hussey, presi- 
dent, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

June 12-July 23—Summer School, University of Alabama, 
University, Ala. Address J. W. Abercrombie, president, 
University, Ala. 

June 12-August 7—Summer Session, Peabody College for 
Teachers, University of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn Address 
J. M. Bass, secretary, Nashville, Tenn. 

June 15-August 31—Summer Quarter, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Address University of Chicago. 

June 15-July 27—Summer Term, Iowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Address H. H. Seerley, presi- 
dent, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

June 17-August 9—Summer Term, Wayne Normal School, 
Wayne, Neb. Address J. M. Pile, president, Wayne, Neb. 

June 17-August 3—Summer School, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Address W. F. Ban, Dean of Normal 
School. 

June 17-July 27—Summer Session, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. Address G. E. MacLean, president. 

June 17-August 19—Special Summer Term, Ohio Northern 
University, Ada, Ohio Address A. E. Smith, D.D., Ph.D., 
resident, Ada, Ohio. 
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June 17-August 12—Summer Session York College, York, 
Neb. Address W. E. Schell, president York, Neb. 


June 17-July 27—Summer Term, Univerzi:y of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Address F. P. Venable, presi- 
dent, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


June 17-July 27—Summer School, University of Cclorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. Address secretary. 


June 18-August 13—Summer School, Highland Park Col- 
lege, Des Moines, Iowa. Address O. H. Longwell, president. 


June 18-August 4—Summer School, Lincoln Institute, 
a City, Mo. Address B. F. Allen, president Lincoln 
ity, Mo. 


June 19-July 31—Summer School, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. Address Secretary, Charlottesville, Va. 


June 20-August 28—European Summer School. Address 
Bureau of University Travel, Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


June 24-August 2—Summer Term, Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. Address D. B. Waldo, principal. 


June 24-August 3—Summer School, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va. Address Waitman Barbe. 


June 24-August 2—Summer School, Denver Normal and 
Preparatory School, Denver, Col. 


June 24-August 2—Summer Session, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Address J. R. Effinger. 


June 24-August 2—Summer School, Ohio University, 
— Ohio. Address H. G. Williams, dean of Normal 
Yollege. 


June 25-August 2—Summer Session, State Normal School, 
San Jose, Cal. Address M. E. Dailey, president. 


July 1-October 31—Summer Courses for Foreign Students, 
University of Dijon, Dijon, France. Address Ch. Lambert, 
10 Rue Berbisey, Dijon. 


July 1-August 23—Summer Session, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. Address B. R. Parmenter, principal of 
Summer Session. 


July 1-August 3—Summer Term, University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine. Address J. S. Stevens, dean. 


July 1-19—Summer School, New York University, New 
York City. Address J. E. Lough, Ph.D., Director of Sum- 
mer School, Washington Square, New York City. 


July 1-26—Summer Session, Interstate Normal, Norfolk, 
Va. Address R. A. Dobie, 25 William Street, Norfolk, Va. 


July 1-August 2—Summer School, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. Address David C. Barrow chancellor. 


July 1-August 9—Summer Session, Oshkosh State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. Address B. Mack Dresden, 229 New 
York Avenue, Oshkosh, Wis. 


July 1-August 3—Summer School of Manual Training and 
Domestic Economy, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Ill. Address T. C. Burgess. 


July 1-August 9—Summer School. at University Heights 
New York University, New York City. Address secretary. 


July 2-August 9—Summer Courses, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. Address Secretary of the Faculty, 20 
University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


July 3-27—Summer School, Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege, Storrs, Conn. Address R. W. Stimson, president. 


July 4-August 14—Summer Session, Cornell University. 
Ithaca, N. Y. Address D. F. Hoy, registrar 


July 5-August 16—Summer School, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. Address Director of ‘Summer School, 135 
Elm Street. New Haven. 


July 5-August 16—Summer School, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Address C. W. Hargitt. ‘ 

July 7-August 17—Summer School, Chautauqua Institute, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


July 8-August 19—Summer School, Whitewater Normal 
School, Whitewater. Wis. Address A. A. Upham. 


July 8-August 17—Summer School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. Addréss Dr. A. H Guinn. 


July 9-August 17—The summer session of the Columbia 
University will be held in New York City. For particulars 
address the secretary, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


July 15-August 24—Summer School, New Jersey Train- 
ing School for Feeble-Minded Girls and Boys, Vineland, N. J. 
Address secretary. 

August 5-24, and September 2-21—Cours de Vacances de 
Lycée de Jeunes Filles de Versailles, Versailles, France. 


Salt rheum, eczema, with its itching and burning, is cured 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. _So are all other blood diseases. 
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Chronology of Invention. 


Barometers were first made by Torricelli in 1643. 

Bombshells were first made in Holland, in 1495. 

The first almanac was printed in Hungary in 1470. 

Iron pavements were first laid in London in 1817. 

Buckles were first made in 1680. 

Brandy was first made in France, in 1310. 

Roller skates were invented by Plympton in 1863. 

The first American paper money was made in 1740. 
— carriages were first used in England in 

Alcohol was discovered in the thirteenth century. 

Stem-winding watches were the invention of Noel, 
in 1851. 
aan first iron wire was drawn at Nuremburg in 

51. 

The torpedo was first made in 1777. 
Pg first plaster cast was made by Verochio in 
ies first appeared in newspapers in 
The first horse railroad was built in 1826. 

The folding envelope was first used in 1839. 

Coal-oil was first used as an illuminant in 1826. 

The velocipede was invented by Drais in 1817. 

Steel needles were first made in England in 1545. 

Shorthand writing was the invention of Pitman 
in 1837. 

Billiards were invented in France in 1471. 

The first pipe organ was made by Archimedes in 
220 B. C. 

The first dictionary was made by the Chinese 
scholars in 1109 B. C. 

The first pair of spectacles was made by an Italian 
in 1299. 

The dinner fork was introduced into Italy in 1491 
and into England in 1608. 

The game of backgammon was invented by a 
Greek about 1224. 

Glass mirrors were known in A. D. 23, but the 
art of making them was lost and not recovered until 
1300 in Venice. 


Tributes to T. B. Aldrich. 


Many tributes to the memory of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich have been received by his family from well 
known writers. 

His son, Talbot B. Aldrich, said: 

““My father died a poet. Only a little while 
before the end he said, ‘I regard death as nothing 
but the passing of the shadow on the flower.’ His 
last words as he passed away, holding our hands, 
were: ‘In spite of all, I am going to sleep; put out 
the lights.’”’ 

William Dean Howells, in a letter, wrote the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘We who knew him have lost a friend 
such as the whole world cannot replace.” 

Robert Grant wrote: “His service to literature 
is secure. . ... But I grieve that his delightful per- 
sonality has passed away.” 

Edmund Clarence Stedman: “I can give you no 
consolation except my profound share in this sor- 
row. He was my brother, so bright, so dear and 
still so young. His beautiful work and fame re- 
main for us.”’ . 

Whitelaw Reid: ‘‘My. loving sympathy in your 
great loss. We are mourning deeply with you.” 

William Winter: ‘‘Deep and affectionate sym- 
pathy with you in your great affliction. God give 
you strength to bear your sorrow. Your husband 
and I had been Tom and Will to each other for 
fifty-two years. He was one of the finest poetic 
spirits that I ever have known. I cannot think of 
him as dead. The world is growing very lonely. 
The loss to our literature is unspeakable, but the 
renown of Aldrich is sure.” 
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Self-Government in Women’s 
Schools. 


An organization has been recently formed which 
has for its object the promotion of the idea of stu- 
dent self-government in the women’s colleges of 
the Eastern States. 

Representatives from Barnard, Brown, Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, Sim- 
mons, Women’s College of Baltimore, Swarth- 
more, Cornell, Wilson, Wells, and Randolph and 
Macon, met at Baltimore, and after discussion 
decided that self-government was practical and 
desirable. Another point touched upon was the 
introduction of the honor system in examinations 
and it is hoped that it will be instituted at various 
colleges belonging to the Association. 

Surely if education has a meaning beyond the 
mere acquisition of knowledge, by the time a 
woman has advanced to a point where she may 
profitably enter an institution for higher education 
she should be able to pass from the ‘‘Thou Shalt 
not” of another to her own “‘I will not.” 





The World’s Great Canals. 


There are nine great ship canals in the world 
and all of these have been built within the last 
seventy-five years. They are the Suez Canal, the 
Cronstadt and St. Petersburg Canal, the Corinth 
Canal, the Manchester Ship Canal, the Kaiser Wil- 
helm, the Elbe and Trave, the Welland, and the two 
canals connecting Lake Superior and Lake Huron, 
between Canada and this country. 

In a single year a greater number of ships pass 
thru the lake canals of the North than thru the 
Suez Canal, tho there is no doubt that the latter 
is by far the most important water link in the world. 
It is the longest, being ninety miles from entrance 
to exit, and it cost more than $100,000,000 to build. 
About four thousand ships pass thru the Suez Canal 
annually. It takes eighteen hours for a vessel to 
go the entire length of the canal. There are no 
locks and a part of the route, about two-thirds of it, 
is m:#e up of a series of shallow lakes. 

The Cronstadt and St. Petersburg Canal is alto- 
gether about sixteen miles, including the bay chan- 
nel. It is an important commercial waterway and 
connects the capital of Russia with the Bay of 
Cronstadt. 

After the construction of the Corinth Canal; 
which is only four miles long, a saving of 175 miles 
was made by ships sailing from Adriatic ports. A 
part of this canal was cut thru solid rock, and, short 
as it is, it took nine years to build. 

A direct route from Manchester, England, to the 
Atlantic Ocean, was obtained by the digging of the 
Manchester Canal. From Manchester ships now 
go thru the artificial waterway to the Mersey River 
and from there to the open sea. This canal is fitted 
with hydraulic locks. 

For the express use and convenience of military 
and naval forces the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal was 
begun in 1887, and completed less than ten years 
later. Since it has been opened it has been found 
of great value to mercantile traffic. The canal is 
sixty-one miles long and extends from Kiel, on the 
Baltic, to the North Sea. The Elbe and Trave 
Canal is another important connecting link between 
the Baltic and North seas. 

In our own country are three great canals, all of 
them links between the Great Lakes. The Welland 
connects Lake Ontario and Lake Erie on the Cana- 
dian side of the river. It is twenty-seven miles 


long and has twenty-five sets of locks. 
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The World We Live In. 


A weekly department of significant general news notes, conducted by C. S. Griffin, editor of Our Times, a model weekly 


Japan is shortly to hold a national exposition 
in Tokio. Preparations for it are almost complete. 
It will probably be opened at about the time when 
the cherry blossoms begin to bloom. The build- 
ings for the exposition have been erected on the 
shore of Lake Shinobazu, which is celebrated for 
its fine aquatic plants and for its white lotus. 





The contractors who are building the Carnegie 
Institute at Pittsburg have nearly used up the 
supply of Pentelic marble. It is understocd that 


_ the Greek Government will forbid any more ship- 


ments abroad from the famous quarries. 

A heavy frost in Norfolk County, Va., on April 
2, did a great deal of damage to the growing crops 
of potatoes, peas, and beans; and also to fruit. 

Both branches of the General Assembly of Con- 
necticut have passed a bill making the mountain 
laurel the official flower of Connecticut. The laurel 
grows in great abundance in the State. 





King Edward has approved the appointment of 
Sydney Olivier as Governor of Jamaica, to succeed 
Sir Alexander Swettenham. Mr. Olivier has been 
the principal clerk in the West African Department 
of the Foreign Office. He was Colonial Secretary 
of Jamaica from 1899 to 1904. 





The Independent Socialist Congress in session 
at Lyons, France, on April 1, adopted unanimous 
resolutions condemning anti-militarism, violent ac- 
tion against capitalists, and general strikes, as 
being dangerous to the interests of the working 


people. 

Herschell C. Parker, professor of physics at 
Columbia University. and Walter G. Clark, also of 
New York, have discovered a new light which they 
believe to be true, pure, and commercially possible. 
This new light is exactly that of diffused sunlight. 
It has none of the common characteristics of the 
ordinary incandescent light. It shows under the 
spectrum all the rays of the sun. Therefore the 
discoverers have named their new light ‘‘ Helion,” 
after the Greek ‘‘helios,’’ meaning Sun. 





The Japanese Government has sent out four 
structural steel experts to make a hasty study of 
the conditions in the United States, England, and 
Germany. They have a ten-million dollar appro- 
priation for machinery and steel plant equipment, 
to place. They arrived in New York on March 24. 





Secretary Straus, of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, has issued a number of regulations re- 
garding the coming of Japanese and Korean labor- 
ers into the United States. He directs that scru- 
pulous care be taken to treat all immigrants with 
courtesy and discrimination. 





About 2,200,200 eggs are coming to Manhattan 
Island each day. The demand is great enough to 
take them all. 





A treaty between France and Siam was signed on 
March 24. According to its terms France obtains 
three rich provinces covering about 12,500 square 
miles, in return for Port. Krait, and various conces- 
sions along the frontier. 





newspaper which is used by many schools for the study of weekly events. 





Mrs. William Ziegler’s monthly magazine, pub- 
lished for the blind, made its first appearance on 
March 6. It is printed in the raised point system. 
The work was done by sightless printers at the 
American Printing House of the Blind, in the State 
Asylum in Louisville, Ky. Ten cents a year is 
charged for the magazine. Upon the green cover 
is the title ‘‘The Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the 
Blind.” The first number contains letters from 
President Roosevelt, ex-President Cleveland, and 
Miss Helen Keller. 





The International Aeronautic Federation has 
decided not to accept the Italian entries for the 
international balloon race for the James Gordon 
Bennett Cup. This means, for one thing; that 
Alfredo Vonwiller, one of the most expert aeronauts 
in Europe; will not be allowed to compete. The 
adverse decision is due to the fact that the Italian 
entries were not received by the committee in charge 
of the race until nearly a month after the entries 
had been officially closed. 





President Thomas, of Bryn Mawr College, is try- 
ing to establish the rule that the girls must have 
pockets in their gowns. They have to carry keys 
and a pocket is the only safe place for these. 

The Government is having trouble in getting 
enough capable chemists to serve as inspectors to 
enforce the pure food law. The Civil Service Com- 
mission held examinations in chemistry at various 
points, on February 5. Although about 1,400 men 
took the examinations, not enough passed to furnish 
the desired number of forty inspectors. Out of the 
359 New Yorkers who were examined, only three 
passed. 

During the night of April 2, there were severe 
earthquake shocks thru the island of St. Michael, 
one of the Azores. The disturbance was severest 
at Villa Franca where the panic stricken pecple fied 
from the town. Villa Franca is the ancient capital 
of St. Michael’s. It has twice been destroyed by 
voleanic eruptions. In 1522, it was practically 
swallowed up by an eruption of mud. 





The total number of cubic yards of earth removed 
from the Culebra Cut for the Panama Canal, in 
March, was 815,270. This is the highest record for 
any month so far. 





Exhibits for Jamestown. 


Charles W. Kohlsaat, Commissioner General of 
the Jamestown Exposition, has returned home after 
an absence of nine months in Europe. He went 
there in the interests of the exposition and was 
received by the rulers of many countries. 

He was successful in arousing interest every- 
where. Many priceless exhibits, historical and 
otherwise were promised as a result of his work. 

“The Jamestown Exposition,” said Mr. Kohlsaat; 
“is an English as well as an American celebration; 
for it was the English that first settled in that part 
of the country. We have obtained a collection of 
the most priceless treasures in the form of antiquities 
and relics bearing on that period of the first English 
settlement in America, at Jamestown, in the year 
1607. I should judge that the value of the ex- 
hibit of historical objects from England is over 
$1,000,000. ; 
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Salvador Asks Help. 


The Republic of Salvador has appealed to Mexico 
to step in and stop the war in Central America. 
Until now Salvador has been the active ally of 
Honduras. After the defeat of the Honduran- 
Salvadorean forces by the Nicaraguan army, at 
Choluteca, President Bonilla, of Honduras, ordered 
the surrender of Tegucigalpa, the capital of Hon- 
duras, to the victorious troops. The city is now 
: the possession of the Honduran-Nicaraguan 

unta. 





Another Peary Expedition. 


Commander Robert E. Peary has secured the 
$200,000 necessary for his proposed expedition to 
the far north. He expects to start about the last 
of June. His vessel, the Roosevelt, was designed 
especially for Arctic exploration. She is now being 
repaired at the shipyards on Shooter’s Island. 

Commander Peary and his party will steam as far 
north as they can in the Roosevelt next summer. 
They will then go into winter quarters and make the 
final dash the following summer. The Commander 
firmly believes that he will reach the goal this time. 

Captain Bartlett will again be in command of the 
Roosevelt. His crew will consist of young New- 
foundland fishermen who are members of the Colo- 
nial Naval Reserve. These men are of perfect 
physique and accustomed to the hardships of a cold 
climate. 


Earthquake at Bitlis. 


On March 30 The Christian Herald received a 
cablegram from Mr. Peet, the representative of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions at Constan- 
tinople. It announced a severe earthquake at 
Bitlis, and asked for relief for the many people 
rendered homeless. The snow at Bitlis was 25 
feet deep. 

Bitlis is a city of Eastern Turkey. It lies near 
Lake Van in a deep ravine, surrounded by high 
peaks. It has a population of 25,000 Kurds, 
Armenians and Turks. The great depth of snow 
may have been caused by avalanches following the 
earthquake. 


The Central American War. 


According to dispatches received in Washington 
on April 1, President Bonilla of Honduras was 
surrounded at Amapala. His surrender was ex- 
pected at any moment. The American warships 
stationed on the west side of the Isthmus of Panama 
have been instructed to proceed at once to Amapala. 

Mr. Wood, the American Consul, who lately ar- 
rived in Washington from Central America, says 
that the war on the north coast of Honduras was 
conducted with great fairness. The property of 
all foreigners was respected. When the Nicara- 
guans landed their large forces, their commanding 
officers paid for the supplies that were needed. 


Telegraph Rates Higher. 


A new and higher scale of telegraph rates was 
put into effect by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company on April 1. It is expected to affect all 
parts of the United States. The advance will be 
about 33 per cent. on day messages. 

The reason for the change is said to be, that while 
the cost of keeping up the telegraph service has 
greatly increased during the last few years, there 
has been no corresponding increase of business. 
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Secretary Taft at Panama. 

The Mayflower, with Secretary Taft and his 
party on board, arrived at Colon, Isthmus of 
Panama, on March 31. The party was welcomed 
by Chief Engineer Stevens, Dr. Gorgas, the Chief 
Sanitary Officer, and Mr. Bierd, General Manager of 
the Panama Railroad. 

The visitors proceeded at once to Panama. In 
the afternoon, Secretary Taft inspected the loca- 
tion for the new town of La Boca. The old town 
will be inundated when the Corozal-Sosa Hill dam 
is finished. 

A number of dinners were arranged in honor of 
the Secretary. 


Oudja Occupied by the French. 

The French colors were raised over the Moroccan 
town of Oudja, on March 30, in the presence of all 
the troops. The drums and bugles sounded a salute 
as the flag went up. 

Colonel Reidel at once set about organizing the 
financial affairs of the town, and in having the 
streets thoroughly cleaned. 


Government Needs Islands. 


Richard Reid Rogers, general counsel for the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, is going to investi- 
gate the titles to three small rocky islands in 
Panama Harbor. He will recommend what steps 
shall be taken for their acquisition by the United 
States. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company is 
now making use of one of the islands. The Panama 
Railroad has also been making use of them. 

The islands were transferred to the United States 
by the Panama Republic. They are held to be 
part of the Canal Zone. The Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission question the title of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, which is said to date back more 
than fifty years. There is some doubt as to the 
original transfer of the property by Spain. The 
Commission wishes to use one of the islands as a 
quarantine station, and to have control of them 
because of their strategic position. 





James J. Hill Resigns. 

Mr. James J. Hill is the most conspicuous figure 
in the American railroad world. He has been presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railroad ever since it 
was organized in 1889. 

On April 2, he resigned from the presidency of 
the road, and was elected Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. For the present he will not give up his 
management of the finances and policy of the Great 
Northern. His son Louis W. Hill has been elected 
president of the Great Northern. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors on April 2, 
it was announced that the company’s business had 
doubled during the last five or six years. 

The Great Northern, along with other railroads 
of the country, has still to face the questions arising 
from the movement toward the closer control of 
the railroads by the Government. 





General Wood to Replace General Grant. 

When Major General Leonard Wood, now in 
command of the Division of the Philippines, returns 
to New York in a few months, he will replace Major 
General Frederick D. Grant as Commander of the 
Department of the East, with headquarters on 
Governor’s Island. 

General Grant will remain in command until 
General Wood arrives. General Grant is busy at 
present with his duties at the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion. He will have command of the troops which 


will take part in celebrating the tercentenary of 
the old Virginia settlement. 
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Notes on Italian Schools. 
By FRANK A. MANNY, Miinchen. 


The visitor to Florence is sure to spend some 
time at the church of Santa Maria Novella whither 
he is directed by Ruskin, Grant Allen, Hare, or 
Baedeker. After he has studied out the church 
itself and the first and second cloisters with the 
Spanish chapel, he naturally thinks that he has 
completed the rounds. If, however, by chance he 
passes thru a doorway beyond the chapel he finds 
himself in a large court with frescoed walls and 
surrounded by buildings whose present use illus- 
trates the way the Italian Government has turned 
to account the property of the suppressed monas- 
teries. At almost any hour of the day squads of 
children will be seen in the colonnades, or in the 
open space, drilling or running or even playing 
football and a game something like our tennis. One 
corner of the building is used for physical training— 
the municipal palestra. On one side is a boys’ 
elementary school and on another, one for girls. 
Other sections house the classical school or gymnas- 
ium, the technical school, and a military school for 
the sons of army officers. 

One is never more impressed with the personal 
inheritance of the Florentine than in looking over 
the names given to their schools: the Dante Gym- 
nasium, the Leonardo da Vinci Technical School, 
etc. But the same mingling of past and present 
appears in Italy’s educational problems. The latest 
issues in pedagogy, such as those arising from the 
suppression of the religious orders, met so inade- 
quately in England centuries back, and from the 
conflict of Church and State, as one finds it in 
Qi ebec or in France. The tension is still evident in 
religious and secular relations. An instance oc- 
curred during our visit to St. Peters at Perugia. We 
were guided by a most helpful monk of sixty-five or 
more. He had shown us more than we had hoped 
to see and as we were about to leave he asked us 
if we did not wish to see the cloisters. On our 
assenting, he led us to a door and then said. in 
Italian, with evident feeling: ‘‘This is as far as I 
can go. The rest is secular.’ We found that the 
former quarters of the monks are now used as an 
agricultural school. 

At Assisi there is a similar situation. When 
shown carving done by the monks in the past, I 
inquired whether they did any such hand work now. 
“Oh, no,” was the reply, ‘there are so few of us. 
Almost all of the rooms have been secularized.” 
A considerable part of the monastery of the church 
of St. Francis is now used as a school for the orphan 
sons of Italian teachers. 

While no doubt it has been possible for the schools 
of Italy to develop on some lines because of the 
use of these old properties, yet in some cases one 
cannot but ieel that this has been an accompanying 
loss. In some of the Florentine schools the rooms 
are not well suited to class purposes, and many of 
them would be difficult to make over into service- 
able form. Light conditions are often bad and 
there are no means of ventilation except by opening 
the windows. On a winter day, when the tem- 
perature outside was in the forties (Fahrenheit), I 
found boys in unheated rooms with tightly closed 
windows, drawing their feet up from the cold stone 
floors. Some of the teachers had little earthen 
hand stoves—women wore their cloaks and men 
their overcoats; one man had his hat on. In the 
girls’ rooms there were wooden floors, but there was 
no heat. Trees are too precious to be cut down 


and these are shorn of their branches at stated 
seasons like so many sheep, to furnish materials 
for thatching and for the little firing that is abso- 
lutely necessary. 


The Italian constantly affirms that only Ameri- 
cans feel the cold, but I never saw more red and 
chapped noses and cheeks than in this land, and I 
heard much coughing and sneezing there. When- 
ever I went about a building, as a school-house, I 
would be urged to keep my hat on, and the men I 
met were in constant fear of catching cold. Great 
collections of natural history materials were evi- 
dently little used during the winter, because of the 
cold. These old buildings are taken over and used 
as they are, whether comfortable or not. The 
same difficulty appears in public offices placed in 
old palaces. A high official will receive visitors in 
a great room too large for any convenience, while 


‘his secretaries and stenographers may be found in 


an adjoining hallway several stories high and only 
a dozen feet or more broad. The telephone and 
the typewriter are used by the man who still dries 
his signature with sand, and writes it with a hand- 
made quill pen. 

When the problem has been grappled with, as 
in a technical school for girls in Venice, the result 
is a building reasonably well suited to its purposes, 
properly heated and fairly ventilated. The work 
in the school showed the effect of these conditions, 
and there was an air of comfortable activity not 
found where all of the pupils’ attention and energy 
must be given to keeping from becoming chilled 
thru. The same is true of other things than build- 
ings. The range from the best to the worst is much 
greater than we are accustomed to find it. One 
is glad, however, to find a sincere effort to have as 
much opportunity as possible for the children of the 
common people. I found a remarkably democratic 
spirit in one of the boys’ technical schools. There 
were in it the sons of people of many grades of 
society, but the spirit appeared to be much more 
what it should be than is some of our schools. I 
was surprised to find co-education had been a matter 
of course for many years in the gymnasium and 
lyceum in Venice. There were only a dozen girls 
in the former and three in the latter, but there 
seemed to be no objection to their presence, in fact, 
the director seemed to think it strange that any one 
should question the situation. 





Sunday Papers Barred. 


No Sunday paper is issued in Canada. Twenty 
thousand American papers which used to be sold 
freely in Canada on Sunday are now absolutely 
barred there, on that day. It is illegal even for 
express companies to bring these papers into Can- 
ada on Sunday. The penalty for violation of the 
law regarding Sunday newspapers is a fine of $250 
or two months in jail. 


A Happy Community. 


The school is meant to be a happy community. 
Whatever social barriers and distinctions the world 
outside may have put up, here all share equally 
in privileges and joys. Free text-books and free 
working material have been provided to equalize 
as much as possible the opportunities in education. 
Much more remains to be done in this direction. 
All differences in advantages must be blotted out, 
or at least reduced, as much as possible. Every 
child must be made to feel that he is welcome, and 
whatever pleasures and benefits the school has to 
offer are his to partake of in the fullest measure. 
The brighter and more attractive the rooms and 
the more cheerful the teacher, the less difficulty 
there will be to convince a child of this. 





Is It Worth While? 


By W. H. CONNERS, New Jersey. 


Is it worth while to be honest, to be conscien- 
tious, to be true? What man has not at one time 
or another asked himself this important question. 
I say important, because the way in which each 
man will answer it, will determine his character, 
his future, his all. 

At no other time in the history of this country 
has the temptation to consider this question nega- 
tively, been more strong, more insidious than at 
the present. Truly Pope was right when he wrote: 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

The young man sees the bowing and scraping of 
the masses to the multi-millionaires who have 
accumulated their great fortunes by directly or 
indirectly starving and oppressing the poor; he 
sees the newspapers and magazines teeming with 
photos, biographies, and eulogies of the man who 
has “‘made a million in wheat’; but scarcely sees 
anything mentioned concerning the effect of the 
“cornering” of this commodity upon the many 
poor people to whom it is the “‘staff of life.” He 
hears men speak with great respect and awe of cer- 
tain operators who successfully bring about great 
strikes in the coal fields; but hears very little of 
the sufferings of the many, many poor who suffer 
the torments of freezing, because they are unable 
to purchase this winter necessity at the increased 
prices. He hears the praises of this or that sena- 
tor sung like glorious anthems, with very little 
said concerning how this man was made senator 
and in whose interests he is working, until an Alfred 
Henry Lewis, or a Needham ‘writes him up.” He 
hears his neighbors utter some very common, and 
albeit some very truthful statements such as, “If 
you steal $100 nowadays and get caught, you will 
get ten years at hard labor; but if you appropriate 
a million and are caught, you will have only two or 
three years of more or less pleasant rest.’ Little 
however, is said of the keen mental anguish this 
man has caused his many friends; and worse than 
this, the added disgrace to the many innocent ones 
who love him. Very little is even said concerning 
the man’s feelings of his disgrace. 


So with these examples, and many more power- 
ful, before him, not only unsought, but like the 
proverbial honors, thrust upon him; and_sur- 
rounded by the filth and muck which is being raked 
from the many and apparently clean paths of life, 
is it any great wonder that the young man of to-day 
especially, should ask himself and even his neigh- 
bor—Is it worth while to do right? 


The young man may have the apparent triumph 
of graft (I say apparent advisedly, as it is univer- 
sally believed that good will ultimately triumph), 
brought into even closer relation to himself and 
his career, than above mentioned. His employer 
may be dishonestly careless and successfully so 
from a financial standpoint, in his business methods. 
His brother clerk, who has often slighted his work 
at the expense of some one else, may be promoted 
over the heads of others who have worked more 
conscientiously; whereupon there seems little ex- 
cuse for his not asking the question mentioned. 


The writer is familiar, as undoubtedly is the reader, 





with many instances of the apparent triumph of 


the unworthy over the worthy; but he has in mind 
two which are especially worthy of consideration 
as well as condemnation, because they occurred 
in a profession noted for being remarkably clean, 
and because they happened within a few miles and 
a few months of each other. 
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In a town which we will call G, the position as 
superintendent of schools was vacant. About sixty 
men from different States, many of whom were 
capable and well-qualified, applied for the position. 
It may seem strange to relate that the Board of 
Education, composed mainly of good business men, 
some of whom worked in New York City, selected 
a man whom I am told on good authority, was not 
only unfitted educationally, but whose character 
was far below the standard set for the average man. 
Among the applicants were many men whose char- 
acters were without blemish, whose ability was 
unquestioned; yet these men were rejected, and a 
man who was immoral, dishonest, and unable to 
pass the lowest examinations after taking the 
position, was employed. Is it anything unexpected 
that such of these applicants as have heard of the 
facts, are apt to consider the question—Is it worth 
while to serve the public faithfully? 

The other instance occurred in a pretty town, 
suburban to one of our richest small cities, in the 
same State. The principal of the public school 
having resigned, three men were recommended to 
the position. Two of these were of good character, 
had good professional training, and a successful 
experience. The third was a man who was able 
in some ways, but grossly immoral and notoriously 
dishonest. He had been dismissed from his position 
as principal of schools in a little town not thirty 
miles distant from the one he is now in, only two 
years previous, after cheating his neighbors and 
friends out of much money by cashing worthless 
checks; and it has since been ascertained that this 
was not his first offense, even in the same State. 
Isn’t it strange that this man secured the position: 
and is it any wonder that the other two young 
men would feel tempted to consider the question 
of honesty being worth while? 

Some one may now ask: “How did it happen 
that in both instances an incapable, unworthy man 
was chosen?” This the writer cannot positively 
say. It may have been a case of graft, pure and 
simple (the payment of so much down as I under- 
stand is done in some sections); or it may have 
been that the Boards were deceived by personal 
appearances. Both men mentioned were large 
and well-proportioned, suave and well dressed. 
They were what the boys would designate “big 
bluffers.”’ Personally, I am inclined to believe 
the latter theory, but this doesn’t excuse the respec- 
tive Boards from censure. It is a notorious fact 
that public business (and I am generalizing now) 
is not so well attended to as is private business; 
and I am aware that many boards of education and 
church trustees judge men more by their appearance 
than by their records. That this is a poor method 
of selection must be evident to all who have given 
the matter any consideration. If it were adhered 
to in business, in social and political life, if men 
were judged by their clothes, their stature, their 
gracefulness, their personal beauty, their age, or 
their manners, there would have been no Grant, 
no Jackson, no Douglas, no Greeley, no Roosevelt, 
no Edison, and a host of others of our great men. 
It is true that these points should receive considera- 
tion, but they should not outweigh ability and 
character. 

The question under consideration: Is it worth 
while to be honest, to be conscientious, to be true? 
will appeal to each of us at one time or another 
and with more or less force. Its effects upon us 
will be largely determined by our mental condition 
at the time of its presentation. If we are strongly 
fortified against evil by right thinking and right 
living, we need have no fear. On the other hand, 


if we are habituated to evil thinking, even without 
the weakening influence of evil actions, the struggle 
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will be of short duration and in favor of a negative 
answer. If the person is not strongly fortified 
either one way or the other, the struggle will be 
long, and may at last be decided either one way 
or the other by some apparently trifling incident 
similar to those herein mentioned. 

Let us all then be prepared by right living and 
right thinking, so that when the question presents 
itself to us, we will answer it without hesitation 
and in the right way. Let us constantly remember 
that it is our duty to do right, and that tho the 
world apparently smiles upon wrong, He who is 
greater than all the worlds expects us to do right. 
The fact that the right ultimately triumphs should 
not be needed as an incentive to right doing, as 
every one should feel that he should do right 
because it is right to do so, and for no other 
reason. 

To you, young man, who may consider this ques- 
tion, I would say: Fortify yourself for the encounter 
by right living and right thinking, and when the 
question presents itself, give it as little consideration 
as possible; but be sure that your decision is: that 
it is not worth while to do anything but the right. 





’ Dr. Hall on School Administration. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall is one of the strong supporters 
of the small school board movement. 

“The reduction in the size of the board,” he said 
recently, ‘‘is called anti-democratic and the idea 
of many honest, well-meaning citizens is that a 
large board is more like the old-fashioned town 
meeting, and that to concentrate so much authority 
in a very few hands seems at first a risky step. 

“The answer to this argument is that if only 
representative men could discuss and settle all 
school questions in public, the larger the better, but 
large boards everywhere break up into small com- 
mittees. No superintendent or no citizen can 
attend all these meetings, so they are usually in 
effect secret. And yet in them all important 
business is arranged, questions settled, plans ma- 
tured; all trades and adjustments are predeter- 
mined. Hence it is that in the general meetings 
there is little to do but to take and record 
votes. 

“Thus the large board in its actual operations 
is anti-democratic and its real operations tend to 
become of the star chamber order. 

Dr. Hall also believes that the superintendent 
must be given more power in purely educational 
matters. ‘‘The superintendent should be recog- 
nized as an expert,” says Dr. Hall, ‘“‘and instead 
of having all his duties minutely described and 
defined, he should be free to use all his knowledge 
and ability for the good of the community. To do 
this he must first control the removal and appoint- 
ment of teachers. It is hard for the great public 
to learn the vast difference between good and poor 
teachers or to understand how the quality of the 
teaching corps tends to distinctly deteriorate when 
this initiative is in the hands of the board. 

“Moreover, the superintendents should determine 
not only the courses of study but the text-books. 
There are vast differences between the good and the 
bad ones. Again there is an innate contradiction 
in giving the superintendent the power to arrange 
the courses of study and withholding the power of 
selecting all the text-books. 

“‘As regards the superintendent, he should be 
selected with great care and should be given a 
generous term and be free from the duty of educat- 
ing new members of the board each year, attending 
committee meetings, sitting on the anxious seat, 
and feeling himself a servant liable to be discharged 
with or without eause.” 
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Progress at Wilmington, Delaware. 
By Supt. GEo. W. TWITMYER. 


[From the annual report, just issued.] 


A school system is such a complicated structure, 
has in it so many interacting elements, many of 
which tend to the waste of time and the dissipation 
of energy, has in it so many factors intangible and 
illusive, eluding clear statement or reduction to 
percentages, that it is a very difficult matter to 
make a correct balance sheet at the close of the 
year. However, it is safe to say that the year 
was one of quiet progress toward better things in 
all lines of endeavor. 

The effort of our teachers is toward the develop- 
ment of power—power to be and to do something 
worthy of being and doing. Non-essentials were in 
a measure eliminated from the several studies in 
the course, essentials were correlated and co- 
ordinated, methods of procedure were modified, 
simplified, and rationalized in accordance with well 
established principles of psychology and the laws 
of human development, so that in our schools, 
education is becoming a dynamic process instead of 
the mastery of a static regime. Teachers are mak- 
ing a closer study of bodily, physical, and mental 
conditions of the children, so that provision may be 
made for the healthy growth and development of 
the body, the prime factors of a sound mind. The 
children are given something to do; their thoughts 
are associated with their muscles; every idea has a 
motor aspect; the mind is the middle term between 
the senses and the muscles, and it functions for the 
purpose of guiding conduct. In connection with 
the regular lessons of the school the children are 
given abundant opportunity for expressional activity 
in games, in learning about flowers and _ birds, 
insects and animals, streams and woods and fields, 
in the use of the sand table, cardboard construction , 
weaving, and in handling the saw, the knife, and 
the hammer. 

Larger liberty was given to both teachers and 
children. School work did not go on perfectly, 
but sincerity of effort characterized everything 
that was done. Teachers and children worked 
together in harmony, and the new spirit which 
shines in their faces pervades all grades; the new 
attitude which has been developed promises greater 
things in the future. That our schools are perfect, 
or as good as they might be, we do not believe; 
of this fact no one is more cognizant than those in 
charge of them, but that they are improving each 
year and serving better the interests of all classes 
of children is equally true. 


Principals’ Conferences. 


Our semi-monthly Principals’ Conferences were 
regularly held during the year. When the Con- 
ference was organized in 1901 the primary thought 
was the consideration of present administrative 
problems and their solution. Thru them we have 
secured unity of aim and concert of action in all 
of our schools and many perplexing problems have 
been solved thru the application of definite funda- 
mental principles; the grounds of certain beliefs 
have been established or abandoned; convictions 
have been deepened or converted into positive 
knowledge and a sense of scientific certainty has 
been given to much of the work of supervision 
which hitherto was antiquated, customary, un- 
scientific, or. tentative. The work of principals 
is graduallytaking in a much wider scope of activity, 
and teachers and children are accordingly responding 
most delightfully to the vitalizing influences of 
these larger ideals. 

In the beginning of the year the principals were 
given two questions upon which they were to make 
a report during the year. The questions were: 








What, in your opinion; are the principal’s highest 
function, chief duties, peculiar opportunities, and 
special privileges? How can you best illustrate 
these several phases of your work in relation to the 
community, to the school system of the city, to 
your teachers and pupils? 

In the discussion of these questions a very wide 
range of activity was indicated, covering such 
topics as: ‘‘The qualities and characteristics of the 
successful principal’’; ‘‘relation to teachers’; ‘“‘re- 
lation to parents and children”; “‘the management 
of teachers’ meetings’; “‘class-room visitation’’; 
“helping the weak sister”; “‘the true meaning of 
supervision”’; “‘pedagogic equipoise’’; “‘professional 
and cultural studies”; “the narrow, petulant, 
small-visoned principal versus the broad, good- 
humored, large-visoned principal’; ‘‘why teachers 
grow or drift’’; “frankness and moral cowardice in 
dealing with teachers”; ‘grooves, dry-rot, dead- 
lines, and fads”; “‘enthusiasm, common sense, and 
criticism’’; ete., ete. 

Out of the various discussions I have made a 
composite under the title of ‘The Principal’s 
Function,” given herewith, which reveals pretty 
ro il the attitude of our principals toward their 
work. 


The Principal's Function, 


To know the course of study, what it should be 
and why, and to interpret it to his teachers. The 
course of study is a mode of thinking intended to 
develop the life processes of the community. 

To know the capacity of the children so that 
he may assign work in proper proportions. In 
this lies the principal’s opportunity of renewing 
and keeping renewed in himself a hopeful, un- 
daunted, youthful heart and soul; of believing that 
all things are possible and that achievement is 
assured. 

To comprehend the capacity of the inexperienced 
and a sympathy with inexperience; to struggle for 
betterment with the disheartening conditions of 
untoward homes. 

To practically demonstrate principles and meth- 
ods; to concrete principles; to keep in view the 
larger outlook, the fundamental basis, the ultimate 
goal of all school work. 

To gather what is fine and excellent everywhere 
and to distribute it among his teachers; to make 
the achievement of the few the possession of the 
many. 

To care for the health of teachers; to care for the 
manners and morals of the children; to vitalize 
the work of his teachers. 

To be patient, kind, sympathetic with parents, 
children, and teachers; to be fair-minded and lead 
the way to better things. 

To exemplify in his relations to teachers the 
spirit, quality, and character he would have them 
exemplify in their relation to the children. 

To guide, restrain and, encourage by quick 
perception of eye and ear the sympathetic heart 
and to enter into hearty personal relations with 
teachers and pupils in all their work. 

To know the course and trend of modern educa- 
tional practice and to stimulate broadness of view 
and catholicity of spirit among teachers, so that 
ay may become hospitable to all advanced 
ideas. 

To be a concrete example to his teachers of mental 
sanity, energetic management, dignified personal 
conduct, and the spirit of patient helpfulness. 

To be an exponent of all that is best and most 
helpful in human life, to the end that his life and 
service may establish visions and ideals for all with 
whom he may come in contact. 

To be a leader in professional thought and skill 
for his teachers and to be an executive officer who 
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worthily and sincerely represents the policy and 
ideals of the superintendent. 
- To develop the capacity of teachers and children 
to do things. 
-To be a leader educationally, administratively 
and a great force in inspiring in teachers the sense 
of achievement and realization of high and noble 
aims; to be a life force furnishing mental and 
spiritual food to growing teachers. 

To make his school a life-giving force instead of 
a treadmill, and to keep it in tune and harmony 
with the great onward progressive spirit of the times. 





Proper Punishment. 


By Supt. W. J. SHEARER, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Displeasure of the teacher is one valuable punish- 
ment. Other things being equal, the greater the 
love between the child and teacher, the greater the 
effect of the expressed displeasure. Like the 
teacher, the child cares little for the criticism of ene- 
mies, and much for unkind words from those whom 
he loves. Properly used, the heart of almost every 
child will respond to love and inwardly resolve to do 
better. 

One of the most effectual kinds of punishment, 
with most children, is that of depriving them of some 
privilege. If, in place of some expected pleasure, the 
child is required to sit down and think over the cause 
of the loss, he will come to the conclusion that it does 
not pay to lose a great pleasure for a small one. 

The keeping of some record of a child’s short- 
comings may also be made use of with good effect, 
with most children. This record may be merely a 
number of marks made when the child fails to do as 
he should. When it is found that a number will 
mean certain punishment, and that by especially 
praiseworthy conduct some marks may be removed, 
it is remarkable how great an influence this device 
will have upon the conduct of even the younger 
children. 

When Corporal Punishments Should be Used. 


By this is meant the infliction of bodily pain for 
the purpose of reform. By some this is classed as a 
proper form of punishment; by others, as improper. 
All must agree that it should not be used until after 
incentives and all other methods of punishments 
have failed to give the desired results. Its improper 
use will cause many heartburns; but its proper use 
may save teachers from deeper anguish when it is 
too late to save the precious child. 

If the teacher is to have any influence in training 
her pupils in correct morals, she must very care- 
fully guard herself in inflicting corporal punishment. 

That which has been said concerning the character 
of punishments in general applies also to corporal 
punishment, so that each characteristic should be 
carefully considered with reference to this important 


matter. 
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Programs for Nature Study Clubs. 
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VI. 


By HELEN N. Dopp, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Subjects. 


The Return of the Birds. 
Early Spring Flowers. 
The Ferns. 


The Return of the Birds. 


What birds are the earliest migrants? When do 
the purple grackles, the red-winged blackbirds, and 
the robins appear? Do these birds pass the winter 
far south of us? Do the spring birds arrive clad in 
their new and most brilliant plumage, or in their 
winter suits? (For suggestions as to how and why 
birds migrate see THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for October 
13, 1906.) Does continued severe weather retard 
the spring migration? During March, when birds 
are arriving among us from the South, what birds 
that have been with us during the winter are leaving 
to go north for the nesting season? 

What birds may we expect to find coming to us 
during March? (This is taking New York City 
and a radius of fifty miles as a post of observation.) 
What birds appear when the ice leaves our bays 
and rivers? Are the birds apt to follow in the wake 
of a warm wave? 

When does singing become general among the 
bluebirds and song sparrows? Look and listen 
for the appearance and wonderful song of the fox 
sparrow; as it is a transient passing further north, 
its stay is short. 

When the earth has softened after thaws, and with 
the advent of insects, what birds may we especially 
look for? Notice the call notes as well as the song 
of the birds. Do any birds nest in March and April? 


Early Spring Flowers. 


With the exception of the early bloom of the pussy 
willows, the Spice Bush, and Shad Bush, all of 
which are shrubs, what are our earliest flowers? 

When can we find the swamp or skunk cabbage? 
Is its disagreeable odor and peculiarly colored 
spathe designed to attract certain insects? Do 
the early hive bees visit it? What function does 
it fulfil by means of its odor and coloring? 


Does the spathe enclosing the tiny flowers clus- 
tered on the spadix within appear before the leaves? 
How does the skunk cabbage appear in fruit? What 
bird is apt to build beneath its large malodorous 
leaves, so protecting her young? 

From what circumstances does the Mayflower 
or Arbutus take its name? Is the Arbutus still 
undergoing &\change in its development in regard 
to its metho of pollination? 

Is this delicNte little flower often found in the 
leafless woods of early spring when patches of snow 
still cover the ground? What poems have been 
written about the Mayflower or Arbutus? Is our 
species the same as the English Mayflower? 

How early can the little fur clad Hepatica be 
found? Do the flowers come before the new leaves? 
How long do the old leaves remain? Are all the 
flowers of the same color and are all sweet scented? 

Does the Hepatica or Liverwort depend upon 
insects for fertilization? What kind of fruit does 
it bear? 

The Dog-tooth Violet or Yellow Adder’s Tongue. 
—From what characteristic does this flower take 
its name? To what family does it belong? How 
does this plant store up nourishment for the winter? 
Is the Adder’s Tongue found in wet or dry places? 
Is it peculiarly sensitive to sunlight? How does it 


show this? Is fertilization by insects necessary, 


or can it fertilize itself? What markings do the 
bees follow to guide them to the nectaries at the 
base of the flowers? 

For flowers that come a little later, see the Blood- 
root, Wood Anemone or Wind Flower, Rue Anemone, 
Blue Violet, Spring Beauty, Marsh Marigold, ete. 


The Ferns. 


Nature made the fern for pure leaves 
To show what she could do in that line. 
—THOREAU. 


What was the legend connected with the birth 
of Christ that accounted for the fern’s lack of 
flowers? To what old superstition in regard to 
ferns is the following quotation due? 


We have the receipt for fern seed, 
We walk invisible. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


What Synod of France condemned those who 
should gather seed on St. John’s Eve? How much 
did the early botanists know in regard to these 
plants? Describe the growth of a fern from the 
germination of the spore to maturity, when it 
again produces spores. Does the germinating spore 
give life directly to a new plant like the parent? 
What kind of growth intervenes? 

Describe the appearance of the prothallium, and 
the functions of the two sets of organs it bears on 
the under surface. Where can we find this green 
scale or prothallium? What are the fruit dots or 
sori? Upon what part of the fern leaf or frond do 
they appear? Are they always arranged in the 
same manner? Are they found on young or fully 
developed leaves? What are the sporangia? The 
spores? What is the thin membrane which covers 
the regular clusters or sori called? Does the 
indusium vary in form, and if so what are some of 
the typical forms? How does this help to distin- 
guish the ferns from one another? 

What are some other methods adapted by certain 
species of ferns to insure germination? 

What does the Bladder Fern produce besides 
spores to insure new growth? Do ferns ever 
produce stolons or tubers? Do some ferns root at 
the tip? 

When was the nature of the sporangia first dis- 
covered? The spores themselves? How much later 
was the office of the prothallium known? 

When were the functions of the small organs on 
the under side of the prothallium, viz., antheridium 
and the archegonnium, discovered? 

What is the time required for a fern to reach 
maturity? For how long a period are the spores 
of some species of fern able to retain their vitality? 
The fern plant consists of rootstock, roots, and 
leaves. Is the root stock found beneath or above 
the surface? Does it give off roots as well as leaves? 
To what part in other plants does the rootstock 
correspond? What common fern is a good example 
of a thick rootstock, with fronds borne in a circular 
crown at the growing end? 

Example of a fern with a rootstock that is slender 
and creeping, giving off fronds at intervals along 
the rootstock. 

Are buds ever produced within the circle of 
growing fronds several years before they develop? 
What is a peculiar characteristic of the manner in 
which ferns are coiled in the bud? Do all the 
divisions of the fern leaf as well as the frond as a 
whole confirm to this spiral arrangement? Does 
this serve to distinguish them from the leaf buds of 
flowering plants? 
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What, in your opinion; are the principal’s highest 
function, chief duties, peculiar opportunities, and 
special privileges? How can you best illustrate 
these several phases of your work in relation to the 
community, to the school system of the city, to 
your teachers and pupils? 

In the discussion of these questions a very wide 
range of activity was indicated, covering such 
topics as: “‘The qualities and characteristics of the 
successful principal’’; ‘‘relation to teachers’’; ‘“‘re- 
lation to parents and children”’; “the management 
of teachers’ meetings”; “‘class-room visitation’’; 
“helping the weak sister”; “the true meaning of 
supervision”’; ‘‘pedagogic equipoise”’; “‘professional 
and cultural studies”; “the narrow, petulant, 
small-visoned principal versus the broad, good- 
humored, large-visoned principal’; ‘‘why teachers 
grow or drift”; ‘frankness and moral cowardice in 
dealing with teachers”; “‘grooves, dry-rot, dead- 
lines, and fads”; ‘enthusiasm, common sense, and 
criticism’’; ete., ete. 

Out of the various discussions I have made a 
composite under the title of ‘The Principal’s 
Function,” given herewith, which reveals pretty 
clearly the attitude of our principals toward their 
work. 

The Principal’s Function, 


To know the course of study, what it should be 
and why, and to interpret it to his teachers. The 
course of study is a mode of thinking intended to 
develop the life processes of the community. 

To know the capacity of the children so that 
he may assign work in proper proportions. In 
this lies the principal’s opportunity of renewing 
and keeping renewed in himself a hopeful, un- 
daunted, youthful heart and soul; of believing that 
all things are possible and that achievement is 
assured. 

To comprehend the capacity of the inexperienced 
and a sympathy with inexperience; to struggle for 
betterment with the disheartening conditions of 
untoward homes. 

To practically demonstrate principles and meth- 
ods; to concrete principles; to keep in view the 
larger outlook, the fundamental basis, the ultimate 
goal of all school work. 

To gather what is fine and excellent everywhere 
and to distribute it among his teachers; to make 
the achievement of the few the possession of the 
many. 

To care for the health of teachers; to care for the 
manners and morals of the children; to vitalize 
the work of his teachers. 

To be patient, kind, sympathetic with parents, 
children, and teachers; to be fair-minded and lead 
the way to better things. 

To exemplify in his relations to teachers the 
spirit, quality, and character he would have them 
exemplify in their relation to the children. 

To guide, restrain and, encourage by quick 
perception of eye and ear the sympathetic heart 
and to enter into hearty personal relations with 
teachers and pupils in all their work. 

To know the course and trend of modern educa- 
tional practice and to stimulate broadness of view 
and catholicity of spirit among teachers, so that 
ved may become hospitable to all advanced 
ideas. 

To be a concrete example to his teachers of mental 
sanity, energetic management, dignified personal 
conduct, and the spirit of patient helpfulness. 

To be an exponent of all that is best and most 
helpful in human life, to the end that his life and 
service may establish visions and ideals for all with 
whom he may come in contact. 

To be a leader in professional thought and skill 
for his teachers and to be an executive officer who 
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worthily and sincerely represents the policy and 
ideals of the superintendent. 
- To develop the capacity of teachers and children 
to do things. 
<To be a leader educationally, administratively 
and a great force in inspiring in teachers the sense 
of achievement and realization of high and noble 
aims; to be a life force furnishing mental and 
spiritual food to growing teachers. 

To make his school a life-giving force instead of 
a treadmill, and to keep it in tune and harmony 
with the great onward progressive spirit of the times. 





Proper Punishment. 


By Supt. W. J. SHEARER, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Displeasure of the teacher is one valuable punish- 
ment. Other things being equal, the greater the 
love between the child and teacher, the greater the 
effect of the expressed displeasure. Like the 
teacher, the child cares little for the criticism of ene- 
mies, and much for unkind words from those whom 
he loves. Properly used, the heart of almost every 
child will respond to love and inwardly resolve to do 
better. 

One of the most effectual kinds of punishment, 
with most children, is that of depriving them of some 
privilege. If, in place of some expected pleasure, the 
child is required to sit down and think over the cause 
of the loss, he will come to the conclusion that it does 
not pay to lose a great pleasure for a small one. 

The keeping of some record of a child’s short- 
comings may also be made use of with good effect, 
with most children. This record may be merely a 
number of marks made when the child fails to do as 
he should. When it is found that a number will 
mean certain punishment, and that by especially 
praiseworthy conduct some marks may be removed, 
it is remarkable how great an influence this device 
will have upon the conduct of even the younger 
children. 

When Corporal Punishments Should be Used. 


By this is meant the infliction of bodily pain for 
the purpose of reform. By some this is classed as a 
proper form of punishment; by others, as improper. 
All must agree that it should not be used until after 
incentives and all other methods of punishments 
have failed to give the desired results. Its improper 
use will cause many heartburns; but its proper use 
may save teachers from deeper anguish when it is 
too late to save the precious child. 

If the teacher is to have any influence in training 
her pupils in correct morals, she must very care- 
fully guard herself in inflicting corporal punishment. 

That which has been said concerning the character 
of punishments in general applies also to corporal 
punishment, so that each characteristic should be 
carefully considered with reference to this important 


matter. 
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Programs for Nature Study Clubs. 
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VI. 


By HELEN N. Dopp, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Subjects. 


The Return of the Birds. 
Early Spring Flowers. 
The Ferns. 


The Return of the Birds. 


What birds are the earliest migrants? When do 
the purple grackles, the red-winged blackbirds, and 
the robins appear? Do these birds pass the winter 
far south of us? Do the spring birds arrive clad in 
their new and most brilliant plumage, or in their 
winter suits? (For suggestions as to how and why 
birds migrate see THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for October 
13, 1906.) Does continued severe weather retard 
the spring migration? During March, when birds 
are arriving among us from the South, what birds 
that have been with us during the winter are leaving 
to go north for the nesting season? 

What birds may we expect to find coming to us 
during March? (This is taking New York City 
and a radius of fifty miles as a post of observation.) 
What birds appear when the ice leaves our bays 
and rivers? Are the birds apt to follow in the wake 
of a warm wave? 

When does singing become general among the 
bluebirds and song sparrows? Look and listen 
for the appearance and wonderful song of the fox 
sparrow; as it is a transient passing further north, 
its stay is short. 

When the earth has softened after thaws, and with 
the advent of insects, what birds may we especially 
look for? Notice the call notes as well as the song 
of the birds. Do any birds nest in March and April? 


Early Spring Flowers. 


With the exception of the early bloom of the pussy 
willows, the Spice Bush, and Shad Bush, all of 
which are shrubs, what are our earliest flowers? 


When can we find the swamp or skunk cabbage? 
Is its disagreeable odor and peculiarly colored 
spathe designed to attract certain insects? Do 
the early hive bees visit it? What function does 
it fulfil by means of its odor and coloring? 

Does the spathe enclosing the tiny flowers clus- 
tered on the spadix within appear before the leaves? 
How does the skunk cabbage appear in fruit? What 
bird is apt to build beneath its large malodorous 
leaves, so protecting her young? 

From what circumstances does the Mayflower 
or Arbutus take its name? Is the Arbutus still 
undergoing a change in its development in regard 
to its methods of pollination? 

Is this delicate little flower often found in the 
leafless woods of early spring when patches of snow 
still cover the ground? What poems have been 
written about the Mayflower or Arbutus? Is our 
species the same as the English Mayflower? 

How early can the little fur clad Hepatica be 
found? Do the flowers come before the new leaves? 
How long do the old leaves remain? Are all the 
flowers of the same color and are all sweet scented? 

Does the Hepatica or Liverwort depend upon 
insects for fertilization? What kind of fruit does 
it bear? 

The Dog-tooth Violet or Yellow Adder’s Tongue. 
—From what characteristic does this flower take 
its name? To what family does it belong? How 
does this plant store up nourishment for the winter? 
Is the Adder’s Tongue found in wet or dry places? 
Is it peculiarly sensitive to sunlight? How does it 
show this? Is fertilization by insects necessary, 


or can it fertilize itself? What markings do the 
bees follow to guide them to the nectaries at the 
base of the flowers? 

For flowers that come a little later, see the Blood- 
root, Wood Anemone or Wind Flower, Rue Anemone, 
Blue Violet, Spring Beauty, Marsh Marigold, etc. 


The Ferns. 


Nature made the fern for pure leaves 
To show what she could do in that line. 
—THOREAU. 


What was the legend connected with the birth 
of Christ that accounted for the fern’s lack of 
flowers? To what old superstition in regard to 
ferns is the following quotation due? 


We have the receipt for fern seed, 


We walk invisible. 
—SHAKESPEARE,. 


What Synod of France condemned those who 
should gather seed on St. John’s Eve? How much 
did the early botanists know in regard to these 
plants? Describe the growth of a fern from the 
germination of the spore to maturity, when it 
again produces spores. Does the germinating spore 
give life directly to a new plant like the parent? 
What kind of growth intervenes? 

Describe the appearance of the prothallium, and 
the functions of the two sets of organs it bears on 
the under surface. Where can we find this green 
scale or prothallium? What are the fruit dots or 
sori? Upon what part of the fern leaf or frond do 
they appear? Are they always arranged in the 
same manner? Are they found on young or fully 
developed leaves? What are the sporangia? The 
spores? What is the thin membrane which covers 
the regular clusters or sori called? Does the 
indusium vary in form, and if so what are some of 
the typical forms? How does this help to distin- 
guish the ferns from one another? 

What are some other methods adapted by certain 
species of ferns to insure germination? 

What does the Bladder Fern produce besides 
spores to insure new growth? Do ferns ever 
produce stolons or tubers? Do some ferns root at 
the tip? 

When was the nature of the sporangia first dis- 
covered? The spores themselves? How much later 
was the office of the prothallium known? 

When were the functions of the small organs on 
the under side of the prothallium, viz., antheridium 
and the archegonnium, discovered? 

What is the time required for a fern to reach 
maturity? For how long a period are the spores 
of some species of fern able to retain their vitality? 
The fern plant consists of rootstock, roots, and 
leaves. Is the root stock found beneath or above 
the surface? Does it give off roots as well as leaves? 
To what part in other plants does the rootstock 
correspond? What common fern is a good example 
of a thick rootstock, with fronds borne in a circular 
crown at the growing end? 

Example of a fern with a rootstock that is slender 
and creeping, giving off fronds at intervals along 
the rootstock. 

Are buds ever produced within the circle of 
growing fronds several years before they develop? 
What is a peculiar characteristic of the manner in 
which ferns are coiled in the bud? Do all the 
divisions of the fern leaf as well as the frond as a 
whole confirm to this spiral arrangement? Does 
this serve to distinguish them from the leaf buds of 
flowering plants? 
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Have all ferns dissected leaves? Are there climb- 
ing ferns? Tree ferns? Ferns which vary so in 
form as to be star-shaped, grass-like, or even trian- 
gular? As some ferns resemble trees and others 
vines, how then can they be certainly identified as 
ferns? What is peculiar in the venation of a fern 
leaf? How does it differ from the veining in the 
leaves of flowering plants? 


The primary characteristics of a fern are, the 
presence always of a rootstock, the peculiar venation 
of the leaves, the spiral manner in which these are 
coiled in the bud, and the fruit clusters found at 
maturity. 

How are fern buds protected from the cold? 


How many species of fern are there in the world 
at present? What place do ferns hold in the plant 
world as to age? How do they stand in relation 
to flowering plants? To the lower forms of plant 
life, such as the Club Mosses, Scouring Rushes, etc.? 

Did the ferns and their allies play an important 
part in the formation of coal beds or measures? 
How do you know this? Cite some interesting 
examples. 


Are most ferns perennial? Do the individual 
fronds live for more than a year? Have we ever- 
green ferns? What are they? See Christmas and 
Holly ferns; the Polystichums. Are these ferns 
coarse or delicate? What is the shape of the sori 
and indusium? Is the indusium attached to the 
frond by its center or sinus? At what time of year 
are the new fronds of the Christmas fern produced? 
Are they in circular clumps with a thick rootstock, 
or do they belong to the other manner of rootstock 
growth? What color are the bud scales as the buds 
uncoil in the spring? Do these scales change in 
color as the plant matures? Do they remain 
attached to the rachis and stipe thruout the season? 
Note especially the ear-like projections on the 
pinnae or divisions of the frond, as this helps to 
identify the family. It helps to distinguish it from 
the common Polypody, also an evergreen fern with 
which a novice might confuse it. 


Observe carefully the general appearance of the 
Christmas fern, shape of the frond, height, width, 
etc. What other species besides the Christmas 
fern belongs to the Polystichums? These ferns 
are the ones commonly used for house decoration in 
the winter time. 


The Osmundas. 


These are among the earliest of our ferns and are 
also among the largest and most conspicuous. 
How do the croziers (buds) of the Osmundas look 
when they first appear above ground in early spring? 
Are they very woolly? Is the rootstock thick? 
Are the fronds borne in a circular crown at one end 
of the rootstock? Do they fruit early? 


Upon what kind of ground is the Cinnamon Fern 
or Osmunda Cinnamomea found? Does any of 
the woolly covering of the buds remain upon the 
fronds as they mature? Do the fertile or sterile 
fronds appear first in this fern? Do the sterile 
fronds grow very rapidly? Are the fertile and 
sterile fronds borne in separate circles? Which 
belong to the outer circle? What curious change 
of position is effected during the growth of these 
two circles, and how is it accomplished? 


Is more than one crop of ferns produced.a year? 
If this should be injured are there other buds to 
take its place? Where are they found? What is 
the appearance of the fertile fronds at maturity? 
Are they very different from the sterile fronds in the 
Cinnamon Fern? What gives this fern its name? 
What color are the fertile fronds in early spring? 
Do the spores of the Osmundas contain much 
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chlorophyll? Do they differ from other species in 
this respect? Do the]fertile fronds wither as soon 
as the spores have been shed?;) Do the spores germi- 
nate quickly? How late\do the sterile fronds re- 
main? How long may one of these plants live if 
the frond-bearing crown at the end of the rootstock 
is not injured? 

The Flowering Fern or Osmunda regalis found in 
very moist places. What color are the stipes and 
pinnae as these unfold from the woolly buds? 
What color are the spore cases and how soon are 
they visible? What height does this fern reach? 
Describe the arrangement of the pinnae and pinnules. 
How do the fertile differ from the sterile fronds in 
this fern? Upon what part of the fertile fronds are 
the spores borne? What color is the fruiting portion 
before the spores ripen? What color does it become? 
From what circumstances does it derive the name 
of Flowering Fern? What are some other of its 
names? What is the derivation of the name 
Osmunda? How many species are there in this 
genus? (See especially the Interrupted Fern and 
its curious manner of bearing fruit.) 

This is simply a beginning for the study of the 
many families of ferns. For the Bracken, and the 
many superstitions connected with it, the large 
family of Polypodys, the beautiful wood ferns or 
Aspidiums, the Spleenworts, and Moonworts, the 
curious Adder’s Tongue and Walking Fern, the 
Curly Grass, Climbing Fern, and others, the student 
will have to consult the references for himself. 


For instructions as to how to gather and preserve 
ferns see the little hand book, ‘‘The Fern Collector’s 
Guide,” by Willard N. Clute. 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE. 


Chapman’s ‘‘Birds of Eastern North America.” 

Chapman’s ‘‘Bird Life.” 

Schuyler Mathews—Bird Book. 

Parkhurst’s ‘‘The Birds’ Calendar.”’ 

Schuyler Mathew’s ‘‘ Wild Flowers.” 

Neltje Blanchan’s ‘‘ Wild Flowers.’ 

Parsons’ Wild Flower Book. 

Gray’s Botany. 

Coulter’s ‘‘ Plants.” 

Willard N. Clute, ‘‘The Fern Allies.’ 

Mabel Osgood Wright ‘‘Flowers and Ferns in Their 
Haunts.” 

Willard U. Clute, “Our Ferns in Their Haunts.” 


Medical Examinations. 


[From ‘‘The Doctor in the Public School’? by John J. 
Cronin, M. D., in the American Monthly Review of Reviews 
for April.] 

We have shown beyond peradventure that physi- 
cal defects exist in about sixty per cent. of all school 
children in New York; that in most cases these 
defects are remediable by proper treatment, and 
that the early discovery of these defects is the prime 
factor in the maintenance of the health of the school 
children and in enabling them to pursue their studies. 


We have shown, furthermore, that backward, 
mentally deficient, and truant children can be vastly 
improved by the early recognition of physical 
infirmities which underlie their mental or moral 
defects, and that by appropriate treatment, if 
applied early enough, we can save these children 
from illiteracy, from drudgery in factories at small 
wages, or from an almost inevitable criminal career. 

In view of these facts what can be more important 
than a systematic individual physical examination 
of every school child at stated periods, and what 
can be of more lasting benefit than the early appli- 
cation of the proper treatment in all cases in which 
physical defects are found? 
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Public Opinion Concerning Education 


As Reflected in 


the Newspapers. 





No Teachers’ Trade Union Wanted. 


[New York Post.] 


The school teachers of France, or rather the big 
body of radicals among them, have been carrying 
on an agitation for some time in order to secure the 
right of organizing themselves into a trade union. 
No Government, hitherto, has given them the least 
encouragement in this ambition, but they have 
continued to indulge in sanguine expectations, 
owing to the recent development of socialistic 
influences. The other day an association of Seine 
school teachers appeared at the Labor Exchange 
in Paris, intending to install themselves in one of 
the rooms that had been put at their disposal by the 
managing committee. The prefect of the Seine 
gave orders that they should not be admitted. 
Thereupon they demanded an interview with M. 
Clemenceau, who left them in no doubt as to his 
position. The trade union law of 1884, he said, 
did not apply to school teachers, tho he admitted 
the legitimacy of certain kinds of formal association 
among civil servants. The Government, he added, 
was preparing a bill on the subject. But before 
allowing the school teachers’ delegates to depart, he 
again declared that it was impossible to permit 
members of their profession to join a_ political 
organization whose object was not only to upset the 
Government, but to overturn the existing social 
order. ‘‘You will not easily find a Ministry,” he 
said, ‘‘which will consent to hand over the Govern- 
ment to a trade union bureaucracy.” The whole 
subject is likely to be threshed out in the Chamber 
before long. , 


Men From Small Colleges. 
[Guy Morrison Walker, in Leslie’s Weekly.] 

A weekly examination of the membership of a 
college organization having over 10,000 members, 
drawn from over sixty colleges and universities, 
disclosed some striking facts regarding the succes 
attained by men from different colleges, and some 
limitations upon success peculiar to some profes- 
sions. A table was prepared showing the total 
number of members drawn from each college and 
the number from each college who, according to 
popular judgment, had achieved success. The list 
of colleges was then arranged in order according 
to the number of successful men that each had 
contributed to the organization, and the first strik- 
ing thing seen from the list was the fact that the 
three colleges at the head of the list which had 
the largest number of successful members were 
De Pauw University, Ohio, Wesleyan University, 
and Allegheny College, each of them comparatively 
small Methodist colleges in the Middle West. The 
first contributed seventy-one successful members 
to the organization, the second, fifty-three, and the 
third forty-four; while their percentages of success 
were, respectively, seventeen, thirteen, and eleven. 

Out of the first dozen on the list ten were small 
church colleges and only two were State universi- 
ties, the University of Virginia being fourth on the 
list, and Indiana University being ninth. Both of 
these institutions, however, have had, during most 
of their existence, a comparatively small attendance, 
and have really been colleges of extremely high 
rank, instead of universities. The other places 
were held as follows: Fifth, Washington and Jef- 
ferson College; sixth, Bucknell University; sev- 
enth, Dickinson College; eighth, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; tenth, Wittenberg College; eleventh, 


George Washington University, District of Colum- 
bia; twelfth Lafayette College. 

The first large university in the list was the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in the thirteenth place, 
which out of a membership of 270, had contributed 
twenty members, or about seven and one-half per 
cent., to the list of prominent and successful men. 
Next to it, in the fourteenth place, was Johns Hop- 
kins University, which, out of a total membership 
of 133 drawn from a college attendance never more 
than one-fourth or one-fifth as large as that at the 
University of Pennsylvania, had contributed the 
same number to the list of successful members, so 
that its percentage of success was twice as great. 


Why Is It? 
[Philadelphia Te'egraph.] 

All over the land the colleges, universities, schools, 
and various institutions of learning are constantly 
receiving good gifts of money from the very rich, 
and we are so accustomed of late years to hearing 
that So-and-So has given half a million or a million 
and a half to Such-and-Such College that it no 
longer rouses great surprise or any other special 
emotions. We take it quite naturally, as a matter 
of course, that huge sums fit for a prince’s ransom 
should be given to Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Brown, and all the others—no, not quite all. There 
is one that does not seem to be “‘in it’? when the 
millions are being passed around. The University 
of Pennsylvania does not get any. This week 
$625,000 was distributed by the General Education 
Board from the $32,000,000 fund given by John D. 
Rockefeller. Five colleges benefitted by the dis- 
bursement, as follows: Yale University, $300,000; 
Princeton University, $200,000; Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me., $50,000; Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs, $50,000; Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Miss., $25,000. 

Does any one see the University of Pennsylvania 
there? If not, why not? 





Teachers Underpaid. 


So inadequate has been the reward of many 
whose natural inclinations run to the school-room 
as a means of earning a livelihood, that they have 
of late been seeking other avenues of employment, 
until the fact was fast forcing itself upon thinking 
people that the schools were no longer getting the 
best material for instructors. The result was in 
some States that the standard of school work began 
to fall. This was particularly noted in Missouri, 
where Governor Folk made a personal study of the 
situation, which in his State, involved some other 
conditions, upon which he commented as follows: 

There should be more attention paid to the education 
of the many, instead of expending nearly all of our energies 
on the higher education of the few. In many States ten 
dollars are spent for higher education where one goes to lay 
the foundation of an education in the common schools. _ It 
is like putting a million-dollar dome on a thousand-dollar 
house. It is well enough for men of wealth to endow great 
universities to give uncommon education to a few, but it 
would be better if they would give some of their millions for 
a common education to the many. The donation of large 
libraries to cities and towns is a commendable thing, but if 
the millions these libraries cost were given to the cause of 
education of the: masses thru the common schools, the public 
benefit would be greater. We need universities, and we 
need libraries, but these could not cause the neglect of the 
common school. It is of more consequence that all cf the 


people should have some education than that a few should 
be very highly educated. 
school-houses, better equipments, better paid teachers, and 
better teachers—no school is better than its teacher 


Every State needs more common 
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Education thru Handicraft.* 


By Dr. BRUCE R. PAYNE, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Virginia. 


One of the largest and most difficult problems 
facing the Southern educator to-day is how to 
relate the educational process more closely to the 
needs of social life. There seems to be an impassable 
gulf fixed between the life out of school and the life 
in school. The duties of human life are one thing, 
= the duties of school life are quite another 
thing. 


The subject matter and the method of school life 
are too often not the subject matter and method 
of the busy world outside the school. The vale- 
dictorians of our colleges often occupy the dunce 
stool in after life. Frequently the better educated 
man is the more utterly helpless and useless to the 
State and himself. The isolation of the school 
from the busy activities of the world has ceased to 
be a joke with us in the South. The popularity of 
education and the social efficiency of our children 
are both at stake. No wonder that our school 
system does not appeal to the good judgment of the 
skilled business man! No wonder that sensible 
men believe that many a good workman is destroyed 
by sending him to school. The demands of society 
call upon the school for a certain product and the 
school deliberately sets itself to the manufacture of 
a different fabric. Such a practice is contrary to 
the principles upon which the public school in 
— exists and such a practice must find 
relief. 


The school is an institution established by society 
for its own welfare. Society is an organic unity 
made up of individuals upon whose insight, power, 
and sympathy it depends for its existence, and to 
whom it looks for its progress. The school is the 
agency that society has established thru which 
to transmit to its individual members a knowledge 
of its own structure and activities, together with an 
acquaintanceship with its own instrumentalities of 
communication. Society then, should tell the school 
what it must teach the child. An opportunity to 
learn of the activities of society, the structure of 
society, and the methods of the communication of 
thought, will, and feeling, must be provided for 
in the course of study in every school which is to 
be a social rather than an anti-social institution. 
If the school exists solely for the child, without 
relation to social needs, it is an immoral or at least 
non-moral institution. For education is not a 
matter between parent and child, or between 
teacher and child, but a matter between school and 
society, or between parent and teacher on the one 
hand and the demands of the ideal State on the 
other hand. No man liveth to himself alone, no 
school liveth to itself alone. The source of existence 
of the school is society. Therefore, what people 
need in human life must be taught in the public 
school. What people most need in the activities 
of social life must be taught most in the school. 
The school must fit the child for present living by 
acquainting him with the demands which society 
makes upon the good citizen. 


When, then, should a subject be taught in the 
schools of Virginia? When some vital need of the 
people of Virginia is met by it. When society shall 
be directly helped by the teaching of such a subject. 
When some child, on account of that subject, will 
contribute more to the values of the life within his 
environment. When some child is transformed 
into a helpful, noble citizen by this study and is 
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able to support himself and those dependent upon 
him. When he becomes thereby a producer and 
not a borrower from humanity. When such a 
study will teach the youth to forget that society 
owes him a living, but to feel that he owes it service 
and help and gratitude. When are we justified in 
teaching any subject in the public schools of Vir- 
ginia? When some girl may be able to do more 
on account of it towards relieving her mother and 
gladdening the old age of her father. When thereby 
her hands are co-ordinated with her head and heart 
so that she can do more for her vicinity than lavish 
smiles and good wishes upon it. When because of 
it she can lean in the hour of adversity upon the 
strength of her own skill. When it will teach her 
the royalty of service, and more especially the means 
of serving. When by what she has learned she can 
save the life of her husband from the desperate 
assaults of the soggy biscuits of the ignorant cook (if 
perchance she have one of those luxuries of the 
twentieth century); and, when such a study may 
redeem the life of her own child from the effects of 
ignorance. In brief, any study has a place within 
us when it will teach our children the methods of 
work, the necessity of work, and the place of work 
in our human life. To assent to the doctrine of the 
dignity of work is one thing, but to know how to 
work and to know what particular work needs doing 
is a better thing. We have talked long enough in 
our schools of the dignity of work; it is high time 
we were acquainting our children with the real 
means of becoming dignified by such a perform- 
ance. 

In this controlling principle of social needs, I 
find the source of the demand for teaching the 
various forms of hand-work in our public schools, and 
in fact in all schools. The majority of people in 
real life are engaged in the activities which require 
the use of the hands. What a small majority of our 
citizenship live by the use of their heads alone! 
Possibly ninety-five per cent. of all people work 
with their hands. To the average citizen intellectual 
work is not an end in itself, but merely a means to 
the end of skilful hand work. What does the plain 
man care for information except to assist him 
in doing things which we could not do before? It is 
only in the school that learning is divorced from 
doing. School teaching is the only profession in 
which our theoretical knowledge is not gathered for 
the sake of application. In human life everywhere 
men apply their knowledge, but in school the 
learner is forbidden to do that very thing. The 
farmer uses his chemistry, the architect acquires 
theoretic knowledge for the sake of planning resi- 
dences, the merchant studies prices for the sake of 
buying and selling; only the schoolboy is called 
upon to learn things for no use on earth so far as he 
can see. 

The great question asked of every boy and of 
every girl leaving our schools and knocking at the 
doors of the various arts and professions is not, 
What do you know? but What can youdo? Whether 
a banker desires an accountant or the cotton mill 
man a superintendent, or the railroad magnate a 
general manager, or the plain man a laborer, every 
one of them is looking for he man who can do things. 
Even among the women at their social gatherings, 
the woman who can do t ings and can make things, 
reigns a princess of entertainment. The woman 
who can devise, who can take, who can arrange 
the decorations, the d:aperies, the menus, and the 
what-nots of a house p_ ty is a wonderfully con- 
venient personage. Intelle:tuality apart from the 
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ability to perform is worthless. It counts for 
precious little in the real activities of life whether 
industrial, commercial, or purely social. People in 
all departments of real life are busy with their hands 
bringing things to pass—doing things. 

No.man who has not learned to co-ordinate hand 
and eye movement can, without the greatest diffi- 
culty, find a place in the struggle for existence or 
even in the field of social service. One need not 
wonder at this, if he but remember that actual 
physical work is at the bottom of the advancement 
of each generation of successful business men. No 
nation and no generation of people have attained 
success who have not come up thru the struggles of 
physical effort. The one lost man in the crisis of 
financial reverse is the man who does not know 
how to do anything with his hands. 

Above all people who ought to feel the need of 
hand and eye training, we Southern people should 
appreciate it with the greatest keenness. The 
financial failures, since the war, of the antebellum 
land-owner, and the rise and present supremacy 
in the industrial world of the antebellum landless 
overseer, form a conspicuous but natural illustration 
of this principle. Few of the soft-handed ante- 
bellum land owners, or their relatives, own the old 
plantations to-day. They went down with the 
wreck and their estates were purchased by the 
white overseer who, landless and penniless, and often 
companionless, had toiled with his hands in former 
days. The one knew no application for whatever 
knowledge he had in store, the other possessed that 
ever valuable relief, the power of adaptation to new 
circumstances. The one had grown up rich and 
helpless, the other had been trained in the severe 
school of practical affairs and could turn his energies 
and all his resources to productive account in many 
directions. Look where you will for the man who 
since the war has become a leader in commercial 
or industrial life, and nine times out of ten you will 
find that both he and his ancestors toiled in various 
forms of hand-work. They knew how to apply their 
knowledge. They discovered an outlet for their 
mental genius. 

Knowledge apart from the power to use it is 
worthless. The inevitable question which the Amer- 
ican educator is struggling to answer at this time is, 
whether or not it shall be the duty of the school to 
teach the use of knowledge as well as its form. 
The acquirement of knowledge without the power 
to apply that knowledge is largely worthless. No 
teacher has taught a subject until he has shown 
its place in human life. Education is as much the 
art of using knowledge as it is the art of acquiring 
it. It is not the man who possesses the vastest 
amount of information who is the most powerful, 
but the man who can use it in the greatest number 
of directions and to the best advantage. Knowledge 
is not power, but the application of knowledge to 
productive and worthy ends is power. When may 
knowledge become power? When you can do some- 
thing with it. It is not the amount of knowledge 
you have in your mind that makes you intellectually 
powerful, it is what you have there that may be 
useful in bringing things to pass. It is not what 
you remember that shows the strength of your mind, 
but that which thru motor activity has worked 
itself into your nervous tissue, into your every 
nervous fiber, so that you cannot forget’ it. It is 
what you cannot forget and not what you remember 
that counts. Both the demands of society and the 
demands of the child’s own nature urge the neces- 
sity of providing for all mental forms a motor outlet 
and a physical application in doing. 

Again, the nature of the child demands expression 
thru hand-work. Some nights ago I spoke to a 
crowded house of teachers and citizens. In con- 
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trasting the busy activities of life outside the school 
with the unnatural physical inertia forced upon the 
child for five long hours each school day, I jocularly 
asked any adult who would submit to sitting still 
in one position without the use of his hands for the 
five hours to raise his hand. There were no hands 
raised for a second, but thru mistake a pale-faced, 
tired looking schoolgirl silenced that audience by 
lifting her hand for one solemn moment. I saw the 
cramped shoulders, the hollow cheeks, the listless 
expression. I could readily detect the cowed indi- 
viduality, the crushed personal initiative, and the 
youthful spontaneity discouraged and atrophied 
by disuse. And I see that face now with all its 
wasted vigor and its hopeless life, ever rising before 
me in mute appeal. With that face before my 
eyes, I have sworn to rescue that child. I have 
prayed to Almighty God for wisdom and for power 
and for language with which to free the reservoirs 
of physical activity pent up in the bosom of that 
child and of every other child in this, our Com- 
monwealth. There has been more cruelty practiced 
against the dumb and innocent child under the guise 
of education than the world has yet dreamed of. 


The enormous waste of time, which has been 
covered under the obscure excuse of mental discipline, 
more and more appalls the student of child nature 
who discovers the large demand in every child for self- 
expression in the form of creative and constructive 
work. Every childish mind is filled with the 
images, thoughts, and activities that can only be 
expressed thru the hand. Talk about education thru 
handicraft! There is no education apart from it. 


It is not a question as to whether we shall 
educate thru hand-work. It is a question as to 
whether we shall educate at all. It is of the nature 
of the human mind to express its thoughts most 
clearly in motor active forms. Yet I find cruel 
teachers, and more cruel school boards, offering the 
child only the outlet of empty words. Here in our 
school-room sits a bundle of suppressed physical 
activity with not a lick of work to do; forced to sit 
passively like a pound of absorbent cotton and gulp 
down the barren words instead of being allowed to 
work out in constructive forms its own active 
impulses. Imagine the terrible strain resulting 
from the imprisonment of spirit, the cramping of 
individuality, and the suppression of embryo- 
thoughts because no avenue of escape has been 
supplied by our schools. Physical activity is the 
dominant impulse of childhood. 

“The emphasis of our school work must be more 
and more upon construction and giving out.” 
Every child longs in his school day to live as other 
people live, to do things as grown people do them. 
But in the ordinary conception the school is not a 
place where the child lives at all. It is the prison 
where he sits still, does nothing, and calls it study- 
ing. These motor impulses must be organized and 
directed by the teacher. The child must be allowed 
to live in school much as he is required to live out 
of the school. In fact, the school must become a 
miniature society before it can train children for 
participation in social life. In the language of 
America’s most famous educational philosopher, 
‘*The school should not be regarded as a preparation 
for life, it should be regarded as life itself.” That 
the school may be closely related to life outside the 
school and thus fulfil its supreme function, it must 
be made a duplicate in miniature of outside life, 
whose chief characteristic is constructive ability 
and not passive absorption. Because this associa- 
tion has undertaken the arduous task of enriching 
school life and directing more surely toward the 
needs of the life of the larger humanity, I bid it, 
from the depths of my soul, in behalf of the children 
of this Commonwealth, a most hearty Godspeed. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


A bill introduced in the Minnesota 
Legislature provides for a constitutional 
amendment that would require county 
superintendents to have certain educa- 
tional qualifications. It seems desirable 
that they should have some such quali- 
fications, but that these should be de- 
termined by the Legislature as provided 
in this bill is at least open to question. 





A St. Paul paper has made a sugges- 
tion that that city join Minneapolis in 
some agreement with regard to teachers’ 
salaries. Heretofore when the teachers 
in a certain grade in one of the twin 
cities have received an increase of pay, 
teachers of a similar grade in the other 
city have become restless and dissatisfied. 
To avoid this a uniform or practically 
uniform salary schedule is urged. 





A committee of the Maine Legislature 
which is to consider the question of estab- 
lishing a State Board of Education, and 
doing away with the office of State super- 
intendent, will hold its first meeting at 
Waterville on June 27. Educators and 
all interested will be invited to attend, 
and present arguments for or against 
the proposed change. 

President Roosevelt received five hun- 
dred Canadian teachers at the White 
House a few days ago. After shaking 
hands with each of them, he made a brief 
address. Many teachers from across the 
border visited different parts of the coun- 
try during the Easter vacation. 2 





Berlin, N. H., has secured Eber Wells, 
of Lynn, Mass., to succeed Arthur E. 
Trubey as head of its Mechanic Arts and 
Training School. 





The Committee on Education of the 
Connecticut Legislature has acted favor- 
ably upon a measure providing that 
upon a petition of twenty legal voters, 
the question of free text-books and sup- 
plies shall be decided by ballot at the 
polls. 


Westfield, Mass., is to change its high 
school course from five to four years. 
Some years ago the grades below the 
high school were reduced from nine to 
eight. It has now been suggested that 
a year be added to the elementary grades, 
as both an advantage to those who 
are to enter the high school and those 
who leave the schools at this point. 

Pres. Charles R. Van Hise, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has appeared be- 
fore the joint committee of the Legisla- 
ture opposing the Bancroft resolution. 
If passed, this would in effect admit all 
high school graduates to the University 
without examination. Dr. Van Hise be- 
lieves that the passage of the resolution 
would seriously lower the standard of 
the University. 


The Newark, N. J., Board of Educa- 
tion has appointed Mr. A. G. Baleom 
supervisor of evening schools and lec- 
tures. His salary will be $1,000. The 
Board, at its recent meeting, defeated 
the proposition to form a committee cn 
sanitation. 


Mind Shrinkage. 

Superintendent Greenwood, of Kansas 
City, Mo., recently addressed the teach- 
ers of Dayton, Ohio. After speaking of 
the importance of harmony in school 
work, he said: 

‘‘Another point is mind shrinkage. 
I have seen some school and college 
graduates who were bigger at gradua- 
tion than at any other time in their 
lives. Why? Because, after leaving their 





alma maters, they have ceased to work; 
have let up on the strain; have stopped 
their reading. Perhaps they thought be- 
cause they were college graduates no 
more work was needed. Now, to avoid 
this mind shrinkage, let the fiction and 
‘light reading’ pass. Get a book that 
will make you think. Read only those 
books that will make you think.” 





Teachers Disappointed. 


The Nebraska teachers are much dis- 
appointed at the mutilation which their 
bill has undergone in the Legislature. 
As originally drafted, three provisions 
were incorporated in the bill, namely, 
providing for the cancellation of the 
certificate of a teacher who throws up 
her contract without reasonable excuse; 
requiring a contract of a year, and fixing 
a minimum salary for teachers, gauged 
by the certificate held. 

The minimum salary for any teacher 
was put at $30 per month and the teacher 
who had taught successfully for three 
years in one school and held a first 
grade certificate was to be allowed a 
minimum salary of $50 per month. In 
order to get this provision thru, the 
legislative committee of teachers inserted 
in the bill the provisions which school 
directors have long desired, preventing 
the ‘‘jumping”’ of contracts by teachers. 
But the House cut out the clause dear to 
the teachers and passed that desired by 
the school boards. 


“\ State Standard of Efficiency. 


The Indiana Legislature has just 
passed a bill providing for normal in- 
struction in the State. The bill gives 
the State Board of Education authority 
to arrange for a regular system of normal 
school instruction thruout the State, to 
determine what credit the State Normal 
School shall give for work in other 
schools, and ‘‘to establish, inspect, pass 
upon and approve, reject, alter, amend, 
or enlarge courses of study and teaching 
in normal schools and departments, it 
being the purpose and intent of this act 
that all schools and departments for 
normal instruction and the training of 
teachers shall maintain as nearly as pos- 
sible like standards of excellence and 
efficiency.” 

Completion of a two-year course by 
high school graduates may be made to 
exempt teachers from examinations for 
licenses for three years and diplomas 
shall be issued after teaching success- 
fully two years following graduation. 
Training schools which accept the super- 
vision of the State Board may style 
themselves ‘‘accredited’’ schools, but 
those that do not are forbidden to use 
that word as part of their name under 
penalty of a fine of not more than $500. 


Tribute to Miss Dutton. 


Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston at a 
dinner in Cleveland, not long since, paid 
a fine tribute to the city’s schools. In 
particular he spoke of the women prin- 
cipals: 

‘Perhaps nothing that Cleveland has 
done,”’ said Dr. Winship, “has signified 
so much as Mr. Rickoff’s great departure, 
when he installed women principals in the 
schools. For twenty-five years and more 
there has been one woman principal in 
Cleveland who has been the only one 
honored with a membership in the Na- 
tional Council of Education, the only 
woman principal who has for years held 
an enviable place in the councils of the 
National Educational Association—Miss 
Bettie A. Dutton, for nearly forty years 
principal of Kentucky school, a school 
that to-day is aglow with the latest and 
best of school life.”’ 


School Funds Decreased. 


The plans of Chicago’s Board of Edu- 
cation for supplying adequate , school 
accommodations for the children have 
met with a setback at the hands of the 
Council finance committee. The amount 
asked for was $23,296,000. This was 
cut down by the committee to $17,791,- 
200, and it will be reduced still further. 
The entire reduction was made in the 
building fund, which now is about 
$4,000,000, whereas the Board had 
already decided upon buildings which 
would cost more hea $5,500,000. The 
Board will have altogether about $2,- 
000,000 more than last year. 

A Chicago paper speaks thus of the 
course that the Board will be compelled 
to pursue: 

‘‘Almost totally discontinue the pur- 
chase of sites, even in the face of the fact 
that values are rising rapidly. 

“Limit its building operations to 
thirty new buildings of sixteen rooms 
each furnishing accommodations for 
only 17,000 pupils. 

‘‘Continue the use of portable schools 
in districts where new pupils are crowded 
out. 

“Keep within a $500,000 increase in 
the employment of new teachers for new 
districts and in paying the advanced 
salaries of old ones. 

‘“Place economy first and efficiency 
afterward.” 


A Higher Tribunal. 


The failure of the Board of Education 
of Cincinnati, O., to recognize, in the 
salary increase recently voted, the equal- 
ity of work done by the men and women 
teachers, has called forth editorial re- 
buke from one of the local papers: 

The women who teach in the schools 
of Cincinnati are, in every respect, it says, 
the equals of the men who teach. They 
render the same quality and quantity 
of labor; they are equally devoted to 
their profession; they are equally capa- 
ble, and they have on their shoulders the 
burden of support of parents or other 
relatives equally with the.men. Yet in 
this twentieth century the Board of Edu- 
cation of Cincinnati demands of them 
the labor of a man while denying to them 
the compensation of a man. But there 
is a higher tribunal—sitting at the polls. 


The Practical Side. 


After speaking of what industrial 
education io done for France the Jele- 
gram of Lawrence, Mass., asks: 

“What better boom could Lawrence 
have than an industrial school? Manu- 
facturers would come here because the 
industrial school would show them that 
the city was encouraging industrial 
progress. Now is the opportune time. 
The State is willing to aid the city to the 
extent of one-half. What better ad- 
vertisement could be used than a picture 
of the industrial school in the midst of 
the mills? The Board of Trade would 
immediately have this picture printed 
on the official envelops.”’ 





No Vacation | Schools. 


Philadelphia will have no vacation 
schools this year. This decision has 
been reached by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The schools cost fifteen cents per 
pupil per day as compared with a frac- 
tion over two cents for the peapermene. 
and about seven cents for school gardens. 
Superintendent Brumbaugh believes that 
children should not follow out the same 
lines of work that they have been en- 
gaged in during the year; either they 
should stop altogether or be given some- 
thing entirely different. To offset this 


closing of the vacation schools additionla 
playgrounds will be opened. 
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Size of School Board. 


The substitute Providence School Com- 
mission Act, which the house committee 
has recommended to the Rhode Island 
Legislature for passage has aroused 
much discussion. Mayor McCarthy be- 
lieves that to ask seven men to conduct 
the entire school affairs of the city is un- 
reasonable, that the present arrange- 
ment is producing satisfactory results, 
and that politics might under the other 
plan enter into the election of mem- 
bers. 

Former chairman of the school com- 
mittee, W. H. Barney, opposes the bill 
because it makes the mayor ex officio a 
member of the commission, and because 
it elects the members two at a time in- 
stead of one each year and for a term of 
three instead of five years. Mr. Barney 
says that what the Educational Associa- 
tion would like to see is a commission 
of five members each elected for a five- 
year term. He further points out that 
in years when an election for mayor oc- 
curs, three men, or nearly half the com- 
mission, would be chosen at one time, 
and that the chance for political in- 
fluence would be great. 

Judge Rueckert, chairman of the pres- 
ent school committee, also calls attention 
to a weak point in the bill, namely, that 
the superintendent’s term of office is 
but for one year. ‘‘He would,’ says 
Judge Rueckert, ‘‘at all times be at the 
merey of the whims and caprices, the 
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Industrial School Commission. 


The Massachusetts Commission on 
Industrial Education, reports that six 
communities have already taken steps 
to have schools, of the kind reeommended 
by the Commission, established. A gen- 
eral platform has been adopted which 
it is believed can be adopted to the 
special needs of different places. The 
following is taken from this general 
statement. — 

In every democratic society, the schools 
provided by the public should meet the 
demands of all classes—those who are 
not going to college as well as those who 
are. The existing public high schools 
serve to give the general education to 
those pupils whose training must cease 
on graduation, and at the same time 
they offer preparation for admission to 
college or some bigger technical institu- 
tion. The manual training high schools, 
were intended to originally train re- 
cruits for the trades, but they have not 
done so, and they cannot do so. They 
are institutions for general education, 
and like the academic high schools, but 
unlike them to serve to give a certain 
class of pupils a general high school edu- 
cation, vith the help of manual training, 
or like them to prepare their pupils for 
professional training in some college or 
engineering school. | ; 

When the school is fully established 
the commission believes the four years of 
instruction might well be divided as 


political influence of the members of the follows: 


Board.” 

On the other hand, President Faunce 
and Professor MacDonald, of Brown 
re are strongly in favor of the 
bill. 

“The present system,’ says Dr. 
Faunce, ‘“‘is antiquated and unequal to 
cope with the demands of the times. 
Any man realizes that it is a higher honor 
and a greater responsibility to serve on 
a small committee than it is on a large 
one. If you elect but one man each 
year, that one man will stand out in the 
public eye as a conspicuous figure, and 
only citizens of the highest standing can 
come before the electors with any hope 
of success. Only men of character and 
ability could be elected.”’ 

Dr. MacDonald thus sums up the ad- 
vantages of the proposed law: ‘‘There 
are four things that may be said in sum- 
ming up the beneficial points of this bill. 
It provides for a small school board; it 
provides for a popular vote, whereby 
the committeeman is to be chosen from 
the city at large, and not from any par- 
ticular ward or section; the members 
are unpaid, and consequently give their 
best efforts purely from interest in the 
welfare of the city and its public schools, 
and it takes the control of the school 
buildings out of the hands of the com- 
mittee on city property, and gives it 
into the hands of the school committee, 
where, I maintain, it rightfully belongs.”’ 


Shorthand Contest. 


At Simmons College, Boston, March 
30, 1907, under the auspices of the Eas- 
tern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
the first really representative shorthand 
speed contest took place. Intense in- 
terest was evidenced in the outcome, 
and all the leading systems were repre- 
sented by their fastest writers. The con- 
test for Eagan International Cup was 
open to all contestants without restric- 
tion. The Miner Gold Medal and Bar 
was restricted to writers of less than ten 
years’ experience. Both these trophies 
were won by writers of the Isaac Pitman 
shorthand, Miss Nellie M. Wood, of Bos- 
ton, winning the Eagan Cup, and Mr. 
Sidney H. Godfrey, of London, Eng., 
winning the Miner Medal. 


The first two years would cover gen- 


—‘ral shop instruction, at least two hours 


per day, together with related mathe- 
matics, drawing, natural science, and 
English. ; 

The work of the last two years, which 
would be gradually completed during a 
longer period in the evenings, or by part- 
time pupils who were obliged to go to 
work at sixteen, should give the shop 
instruction for particular trades and for 
each trade represented, the drawing, 
mathematics, mechanics, physical, or 
biological science applicable to that trade; 
the history of that trade; physics treated 
as concretely as possible; and shop and 
business English. 

The Commissioners state that they be- 
lieve that the active cc-operation of the 
trade unions may be counted upon as 
soon as the work gets well under way 
and its results begin to appear. 


Large Appropriations Made. 


State Supt. H. C. Gunnels, speaking 
before the Educational Association in 
Mobile, Ala., commended highly the 
liberality of the State legislature. The 
State University has been given an ap- 
propriation of $500,000 for the next four 
years; the Alabama Industrial School 
for white girls has been given an $11,000 
increase for maintenance, and $50,000 
for building and material equipment; 
four normal schools receive an addi- 
tional $5,000 for maintenance; a new 
normal has been established, and the 
nine distinct agricultural schools havehad 
their appropriations raised $2,000 each. 

The common schools also were well 
remembered, and the fund for their main- 
tenance substantially enlarged. An an- 
nual appropriation of $60,000 was also 
voted to aid in building rural schools. 

After a review of this fine record of 
the Legislature’s appropriation of the 
educational needs of the State, Super- 
intendent Gunnels called the attention 
to the legislation still waiting enactment 
that was of the utmost importance. 

‘A measure which I consider of more 
importance than appropriations,” he 
said, ‘‘or more important than aid to 
school houses, is a measure which makes 
it possible for the child in the rural dis- 
tricts to have supervision, competent 
and intelligent, patriotic and efficient.” 
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International Children’s School 
Farm League. 


The friends of the Children’s School 
Farm movement have formed an Inter- 
national Children’s School Farm League. 
“INTERNATIONAL” because of several 
important developments in foreign coun- 
tries as well as in all sections of this 
country. 

The Children’s School Farm in New 
York City, founded by Mrs. Henry Par- 
sons, and now conducted under her 
directorship by Municipal authority, has 
been so successful, that urgent requests 
for advice and information in regard to 
the work have been received in such 
numbers that Mrs. Parsons cannot ade- 
quately respond to them. 

It is the purpose of this organization 
to furnish practical information; also 
opportunity for mutual help and to 
carry on the work in directions pre- 
cluded by the restrictions surrounding 
City Departments. 

_ The proposed plan is to issue concise 
information as to how to start and con- 
duct similar work; to whom to apply in 
each section for proper advice and in- 
fluence; to establish an exchange of 
photographs and lantern slides, and to 
provide for the services of a lecturer and 
practical adviser. 

_ Under the auspices of such an organiza- 
tion, Children’s Gardens can be placed 
on unimproved property and introduced 
in connection with institutions for chil- 
dren and convalescents. The boys and 
men in the Tuberculosis Hospitals fre- 
quently say: ‘‘Oh! if we had something 
to fill in the long hours.” Wherever 
this work has been introduced in prisons 
it has proved most advantageous. Ap- 
peals have recently come for the starting 
of Gardens for feeble-minded children. 
The International Committee of the Edu- 
cational Department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association have asked for 
literature and photographs that they 
may, thru ther various secretaries, in- 
terest boys to do similar work in their 
leisure hours. 

_ The opportunities for cc-operation are 
innumerable. Florists and private indi- 
viduals with country places have offered 
seeds and land. The Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington and _ several 
Experiment Stations of different States 
have already promised their aid. 

The membership will consist of Active, 
Honorary, Advisory, and Sustaining 
Members. All those who desire to have 
a part in this work are invited to be- 
come either Active or Sustaining Mem- 
bers. 

Active membership dues, $1.00; Sus- 
taining membership dues, $25.00; addi- 
tional donations gladly received. 
Mrs. Henry Parsons, President. 
Miss Emity Lams TuckerMAN, 

Vice-President. 
Mrs. Howarp VAN SINDEREN, Second 


First 


Vice-President and Treasurer, 14 
West Sixteenth Street, New York 
City. 


Miss Emity B. Van Amrince, Secretary. 


Physical Instructors Choosen. 


The following have been chosen as 
teachers of physical training in the Phila- 
delphia schools: Philip G. Lewis, Hans 
Ballen, David W. Besser, Edith S. Pas- 
chall, of Willimantic, Conn.; Anna L. 
Cressman, Mary J. Price, Emma E. Wal- 
ton, and Jeannet B. Walter. The salary 
in each case will be $1,000 a year, dating 
from September 1 next. 

Two more men are to be appointed. 
Only three of the men having passed the 
recent examination, another test will be 
held to make up the number to five, as 
it is the Board’s intention to have five 
men and five women to teach the sub- 
ject under supervision of the director of 
physical instruction, William A. Stecher. 
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In and About New York City. 


National Peace Congress, 

On April 14 the National Arbitration 
and Peace Congress will meet in New York. 
The following is the program in brief: 

Sunday Evening.—Musical Service and 
Addresses, by Archbishop Farley, Bishop 
Potter, and Rabbi Hirsch. 

Monday Ajternoon.—Addresses by An- 
drew Carnegie, Mayor McClellan, Gov- 
ernor Hughes, Secretary Root. 

Monday Evening.—International Views 
of the Peace Movement. Addresses by 
Rt. Hon. James Bryce, Baron D’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, Baron Descamps, 
‘‘Maarten Maartens,” Hon. Oscar S. 
Straus, and Miss Jane Addams. 

Tuesday Morning.—Women’s Relation 
t» the Peace Movement. Addresses by 
Jan> Addams, Mary E. Woolley, Ellen 
M. Henrotin, Lucia Ames Mead, Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan, ‘‘Maarten Maar- 
tens,’’ and W. T. Stead. 

Tuesday Ajternoon.—Young People’s 
Meeting. Addresses by Baron D’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, Sefiorita Huidobro, 
and Sir Robert Cranston. 

Tuesday Evening.—University Meeting. 
Addresses by Charles W. Eliot, Woodrow 
Wilson, James B. Reynolds, M. Cary 
Thomas. 

Tuesday Evening.—Wage-earners in 
Relation to the Peace Movement. Ad- 
dresses by His Excellency, Theodore von 
Moeller (Minister of State, Germany), 
Clemment K. Shorter, W. T. Stead, Ed- 
win D. Mead, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
John T. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, and other representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Wednesday Afternoon.—Legislative and 
Judicial Aspects of the Peace Movement 
Addresses by Judge George Gray, Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, Hon. Samuel W. 
McCall, and Hon. William Jennings 
B-yan. 

Wednesday Evening.—Publiec Dinner. 
Addresses by President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, and others. 

All the meetings will be held in Car- 
negie Hall, with the exception of the 
Wage-earner’s Meeting, Tuesday even- 
ing, at Cooper Union, and the public 
dinner. 





Noble Citizenship. 

To few teachers is it given to play so 
prominent a part outside the school- 
room, in the life of the community, as 
Dr. George W. Clarke has done. Dr. 
Clarke will be remembered as one of the 
founders of the Y. M. C. A., and it was 
thru his efforts largely that the organi- 
zation escaped disruption at the time of 
the Civil War. That Washington Square 
is to-day unspoiled by the Sixth Avenue 
elevated road is a monument to his 
civic pride. It was Dr. Clarke who, in 
1872 practically single-handed, stam- 
peded the New York convention and 
nominated General Dix for Governor. 
The effect of this action upon national 
politics was immediately felt, and had 
much to do with the success of Grant’s 
second campaign. In 1880 Dr. Clarke 
retired from active teaching and de- 
voted his time more fully to the many 
charitable institutions in which he had 
long been interested. He is still presi- 
dent of the New York Ophthalmic Hos- 
— vice-president of the Hahnemann 

ospital, vice-president of the Wash- 
ington Square Home for Friendless Girls, 
and secretary of the board of trustees 
of - Flower Medical College and Hos- 
pital. 

Perhaps, however, he will be longest 
remembered as the founder and head of 
the Mount Washington Collegiate Insti- 
tute. More than 6,000 boys passed 
under the moulding influence of his 
teaching. Among them were such men 


as Roscoe Conkling, Morris K. Jesup, 
the Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, and 
Julien T. Davies. From time to time 
the old ‘‘boys” have gathered together 
to do honor to their teacher. April 1 
was Dr. Clarke’s ninetieth birthday, 
and the boys celebrated the anniversa 
by giving him a dinner at the Waldorf. 
His talk to his old pupils was full of the 
optimism that has always characterized 
him; he is as hopeful of the future as 
ever, and believes that no time was 
ever so good as the present. We may 
well join these former pupils in paying 
honor to a citizenship so broad, so ele- 
vating, and so pure. All hail to the 
teacher and the man! 


Trade School Commencement. 


O.1 April 3 the twenty-sixth annual 
commencement of the New York Trade 
School was held. J. P. Morgan, Jr., of 
the board of trustees, handed the dip- 
lomas to 224 young men who had suc- 
cessfully completed the course. Martin 
W. Littleton was the principal speaker 
of the evening. He contrasted the old 
training for manhood, training in the 
use of arms, with present instruction in 
the use of tools and implements of 
peaceful progress. 

Twenty-eight of tte g’aduating class 
were on the honor roll and four received 
medals. 

Point Promotion. 

One of the most important changes in 
tie management of New York’s high 
schools that has been undertaken in 
recent years is the adoption of the point 
system for promotion and graduation. 
The Board of Education has voted to 
instal the plan suggested by the board 
of superintendents, the principal feat- 
ures cf which are: 

(1) Students in the several high 
schools of the city having the regular 
four-year course shall be required to 
present for graduation the satisfactory 
completion of the work indicated in the 
course of study and the syllabuses in 
the following subjects, and shall be given 
credit for the number of points indicated 
in the following table upon the satisfac- 
tory completion of the required work: 


English | Latin, German, cr 
Sc eneit® 10 | French 
| XA | a. Spears 10 
cit... So) eee | CARR Ee eee terse 10 
iy... Sh; tee (| Seer | 
Vi... 1| — 
— | 30 
29 | Science— 
Mathematics— i Daren. 10 
Seer 10 | Drawing— 
7... 8 Wie eels 2 
_ _ | Cen ees 2 
18 — 
History— 4 
wine ree 6 | Physical training— 
ae ae. Aietione eee 
| EGER: | ice | [Aegean eyieesere 2 
— 11... 2 
18 DW Sein aewe 2 
Music— -- 
LR ere 1 8 
II me | 
9 





The requirement for graduation shall 
be the satisfactory completion of work 
aggregating 150 points and the passing 
of such examinations as shall be set. 
Elections may be made from the other 
subjects offered in the program of studies 
so far as possible in the order prescribed. 

(2) In any term a student shall be 
considered as having satisfactorily com- 
pleted a subject when he has received a 
final term mark of sixty per cent. For 
every ten points obtained with a mark 


of eighty per cent. or over the student 
shall be entitled to one additional point. 

(3) Students will be classified accord- 
ing to the number of points obtained, 
twenty points being regarded as a full 
term’s work. A deficiency of five points 
may be allowed, provided that such de- 
ficiency is removed before another ad- 
vance in classification, is made. Ad- 
mission to the work in any term in any 
subject shall depend upon the satisfac- 
tory ——e of the preceding term’s 
work in that subject. 

(4) Not more than six years shall be 
allowed for completing the work of the 
course. 

To Take Uniform Examinations. 

Uniform State examinations will be 
conducted from June 17 to 21. The New 
York Board of Superintendents has de- 
cided that the pupils of the city high 
schools shall take these examinations 
and secure sixty per cent. as a passing 
mark. 

The State Department is using the ex- 
aminations = for the purpose of find- 
ing out where the good and poor teaching 
is. It rests with the New York City 
authorities to determine whether or not 
the students’ standing in examinations 
shall determine promotion and gradua- 
tion or not. 

The principal must exclude from each 
examination students whom he deems 
below the standard of proficiency de- 
manded by the examination. 


Aid for Unpensioned Teachers. 


The teachers of New York have taken 
steps to organize a permanent relief 
association to aid the unpensioned re- 
tired teachers. 

Some three years ago an appeal was 
made to the teachers in behalf of a des- 
titute teacher. So prompt and generous 
was the voluntary response that in a few 
days the sum of nearly $3,000 was con- 
tributed. The committee that was re- 
quested to take charge of this money 
found it sufficient to provide for. other 
cases also, and for the three following 
years, that fund, subsequently increased 
by a donation of about $500 from the 
former Primary Teachers’ Association 
did much to relieve those who would 
_— been in actual want but for this 
aid. 

It is planned that the annual dues of 
the new organization will supply suf- 
ficient funds to carry on the work. The 
dues are but fifty cents a year, and it is 
to be hoped that a large number of 
teachers will respond. The committee 
that has the work in charge is composed 
of the following: Edwin A. Daniels, 
Jennie Bermingham, Annie E. Cullivan, 
M. Louise Russell, and Joanna J. Hill, 
chairman. 





The girls of the Early Morning Club 


2 of the Washington Irving High Schoo 


had Mrs. P. J. O’Connell, of the Alliance 
Employment Bureau, as their guest the 
other day. Mrs. O’Connell gave some 
sound common-sense advice to those 
who intend entering business when they 
leave school. She urged them to culti- 
vate business habits, and if they under- 
took the work at all to do it thoroly. 

A mass-meeting was held at Cooper 
Union on April 4, under the auspices of 
the Equality League of Self Supporting 
Women. The teachers were _repre- 
sented by Miss Grace Strachan, district 
superintendent, and a hearty endorse- 
ment of their campaign for ‘‘equal pay 
for equal work”’ was given. 

The Doctors of Pedagogy, of New 
York University, held a reception and 
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luncheon at the Murray Hili Hotel on 
April 6. The speakers included Chancel- 
lor MacCracken, Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, 
Dean Thomas N. Balliet, Miss Harriette 
M. Mills, Dr. Frank Rollins, and Dr. 
James Parton Haney. 





_The Mothers’ Club of Public School 
No. 39, Bronx, recently celebrated its 
first anniversary. After the election of 
officers for the year a general survey of 
the past year’s work was taken and 
future plans were talked over. Musical 
numbers and recitations were also feat- 
ures of the evening’s program. The 
mothers visited the different class- 
rooms and inspected the pupils’ work. 
The Club feels that already a better 
understanding between the school and 
the home has been reached, and has 
high hopes for the future. 

Last week the Ethical Culture School 
held its annual exhibit. The exhibition 
differed from those of former years in 
that less material was shown, the dis- 
play being restricted to such as was 
typical or illustrative of attempts to 
solve special pedagogical problems. 


Needs of the Normal College. 


Chairman Randolph Guggenheimer, of 
the high schools committee of the New 
York Board of Education, has criticized 
iss 4 the treatment accorded the 
Normal College. Mr. Guggenheimer is 
opposed to consolidation with the City 
College or with the Training School, and 
to the ys age discontinuance of the 
Normal’s high school department. In a 
brief presented to the Mayor’s commission 
on the city’s higher educational institu- 
tions he puts the case of the Normal 
College very clearly. The substance of 
part of his brief is here given: 

‘Let us compare the two institutions. 
The Normal College, for women, with 
most of its instructors women, having no 
representation in its governing body, has 
been administered for years with a parsi- 
mony that has seriously affected its 
power. Yet, in spite of poverty, of neg- 
lect, of abuse from school officials, it has 
continued to send out year after year a 
body of young women trained in execu- 
tive ability, in the power to do—young 
women who have stood the test in our 
schools and in the life of our city; it 
has slowly raised its course from three 
to seven years, complying with the col- 
lege requirements of the State Board of 
Regents, and’ it has done this in spite of 
open opposition and hostile criticism from 
the chief of our public school system.” 

_ After contrasting the parsimony exer- 
cised in the management of the Normal 
with the generosity of the city’s attitude 
to the City College, Mr. Guggenheimer 
continues: 

“All that money could give has been 
theirs, and yet they are not satisfied. 
They now want a union of the two col- 
leges—to what end? Thus far they 
have had everything to make a university, 
the shell is magnificent; but we know 
that there is no university at 138th Street 
—there is a very big high school, and 
there are some college classes, but the 
university spirit is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

“Why should we hand over our Normal 
College students to that which is not what 
it should be at present? Were the C. C. 
N. Y. a magnificent institution, one in 





“Anti” in Greek means ‘‘opposed to”’ 
—‘‘kamnia”’ means ‘‘nain”; _therefcre, 
“antikamnia”’ means “opposed to pain.”’ 
Health, of London, Engiand, says: Two 
antikamnia tablets will relieve nerve 
pain when everything else has failed. A 
dozen five-grain tablets oktained from 
your druggist should be in every house. 
They are always useful in time of pain. 








which the university spirit burned high 
and clear, I should say by all means let 
us place the Normal College where it will 
catch the gleam of this spiritual glow and 
rise to higher levels. But under present 
conditions I believe it would be a griev- 
ous mistake. e 

‘We are asked to abolish the high 
school departments of both colleges. 
Why should we do this? Only four per 
cent. of the pupils of the other high 
schools remain to be graduated, while 
sixty-five per cent. of the pupils of the 
Normal College high school department 
not only are graduated, but continue 
their studies in the college itself. 

‘‘That there should be changes in the 
administration of the Normal College we 
are all agreed; that we should choose the 
best and strongest man we can find for 
the president, and that he should have 
the fullest power to carry out his ideas 
for the reorganization of the work—but 
that the Normal College has anything to 
gain by consolidation with the College 
of the City of New York has yet to be 
proved. As for consolidating the Normal 
College with the Training School—that 
would be disastrous to both institutions.”’ 


Another Salary Bill. 





Assemblyman Francis has added anoth- ¢ 


er teachers’ salary bill to those now 
being considered by the New York Legis- 
lature. The bill would increase the 
salaries of both men and women. The 
men who have opposed the equal pay 
i are supporting this measure. 

o secure the aid of the women teachers, 
the largest number of whom are in the 
lower grades, the Lp sage increase for 
women in this part of the system is nearly 
twice that proposed for the men. ; 

A summary of the increase in maxi- 
mum salaries shows: 

Principals, both men and women, 
$1,000. 

Heads of departments—Men, $480; 
women, $392. 

Graduating class teachers—Men, $240; 
women, $408. 

Teachers in — of the seventh year 
and the first half of the eighth year— 
Men, $280; women, $384. : 

Teachers in the grades of the first six 
years—Men, $280; women, $464. 

This makes the minimum for women 
from $600 to $840 and the annual increase 
from $40 to $72. The minimum for men 
is increased from $900 to $1,000, and the 
annual increment from $105 to $120. 

The new schedule would go into effect 
immediately and provision is made for 
the Board of Estimate to issue revenue 
to cover the city’s increased salary ex- 
pense. The supporters of the measure 
claim in its favor that it would entail 
less expense to the city than either the 
McCarren or the committee’s bill. 





Eyeglasses. 


The report of the elementary schools 
committee favoring an appropriation of 
$30,000 for the purpose of supplying 
eyeglasses to children with defective 
vision, aroused a protracted and spirited 
debate in the Board of Education at its 
meeting of March 27. In support of its 
recommendation the committee stated 
that, ‘‘it is estimated by Dr. Cronin, 
head of the staff of medical school in- 
a of the Department of Health, 
that there are at present 36,000 children 
in the public schools who are suffering 
from defective vision to such an extent 
as seriously to retard both physical and in- 
tellectual development. It seems reason- 
able that the Board cf Education should 
provide eyeglasses for these children in 
all cases where the parents do not pro- 
vide the necessary appliances. The argu- 
ment in favor of providing eyeglasses for 
these pupils, at least for thcse whcse 
parents do not provide them, seems to be 
conclusive.” 
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The main arguments of the defense, 
which was led by Chairman Barrett, of 
the supplies committee, may be summed 
up in the word paternalism. It was 
urged that many children were much in 
need of shoes and clothing to comply 
with the compulsory eaucation law, and 
that to supply these would be as justi- 
fiable as to furnish eyeglasses. 

The committee estimated that after 
the first year, when centers for examina- 
tion of the pupils had been established 
and when the majority of those needing 
glasses had been supplied, the annual 
cost would not exceed $5,000. : 

The committee’s report will be printed 
and distributed to the commissioners for 
further consideration before a_ final 
decision is reached. 





Registry of Children. 

A letter has been sent to the New York 
Board of Education by representatives 
of various charitable and educational 
organizations. It offers suggestions as 
to the use to which the information 
obtained by the recent school census 
might be put. 

“First—That the census be made a 
basis for a permanent scheme of regis- 
tration of children between the ages of 
our and sixteen, such a system to in- 
clude a card index maintained at one or 
more central bureaus, as is already done 
in several cities. 

‘‘Second—That since there seems to 
be a difference of opinion as to the most 
efficient methods of registration a statis- 
tical expert be detailed by the Board of 
Education to examine the present census, 
and, in consultation with Superintendent 
Maxwell, Associate Superintendent Shal- 
low, and others within and without the 
school system who are conversant with 

ractical methods of enumeration, to 
ormulate a scheme of registration which 
shall be especially adapted to the needs 
of New York. 


For Simplified Spelling Board. 

A gathering of scholars and ‘oe ists 
from the three great English speaking 
countries was held on April 3 and 4 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
when the Simplified Spelling Board met 
for the first annual meeting of all its 
members. Already twenty-five of the 
forty members have signified their 
intention of coming, and as expected 
England was represented by William 
Archer, who came from London to 
attend the session. Canada sent two 
delegates, and the western part of this 
country was also strongly represented; 
three members, among them President 
David Starr Jordan, having said that 
they would come all the way from Cali- 
fornia to take part in the discussions. 

The meeting consisted of sessions 
covering two days, and a dinner at which 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie presided. Among 
others who were present was James W. 
Bright, Professor of English Philology 
in Johns Hopkins University, who is the 
latest member to be elected to the Board. 


All Run Down 


In the spring —that is the condition of 
thousands whose systems have not 
thrown off the impurities accumulated 
during the winter— blood humors that 
are now causing pimples and other 
eruptions, loss of appetite, dull head- 
aches and weak, tired feelings. 

The medicine to take, according to 
the testimony of thousands annually, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
100 Doses $1. 





In liquid or tablet form. 
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Harmsworth 


| Self- Educator Magazine 


Thousands of teachers appreciate the per- 
sonal and practical educative value of the 
Harmsworth Self-Educator Magazine in supple- 
menting their academic or technical education. 
Every one of the thirty or more groups of courses 
for study affords a thorough foundation and pro- 
fessional equipment,from the elementary Principles 
to the latest and most authoritative exposition of 
A vacation course in any chosen sub- 


each subject. 


Begin your subscription now. 
month. 





HARMSWORTH SELF-EDUCATOR MAGAZINE, 224 





ject will do more for the teacher or pupil than a 
whole year of plodding. Cost? One Cent a Day! 


Published twice a 

15 cents a copy. $3 a year (25 issues). 

CPt Ave, 89 
ork 
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Teachers College 


Columbia University 
New York City 


Professional and Graduate Courses leading 
to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., and 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 

25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 35 
Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ture. 

Announcement for 1907-08 ready April 1st. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College Record: Bi-monthly, 8th year, 
$1.00 per year. 


Contributions to Education: 2nd year, 75c. to 
$2.50 a number. 


Educational Reprints: No 1, Report of Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Industrial Educa- 
tion, 50 cents. 

Descriptive circular on application. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
University Heights, New York City 
Thirteenth Year, July first to August ninth, 1907 
Ninety-seven courses are offered covering 
a wide field of pedagogical subjects and 
all departments of collegiate work. 
The work is planned for teachers 
desiring to secure collegiate degrees and 
for those wishing to obtain the highest 
professional training in some _ special 
department. 
For full information, address: 
JAMES E. LOUGH Director, 


Washington Square, New York City. 











The Psychological Clinic 


A Monthly Journal for the Study 
and Treatment of Mentaland Moral 
Backwardness in School Children. 


Edited by LIGHTNER WITMER, Ph. D. 

Professor of Psychology 

University of Pennsylvania 
Send to ** The Psychological Clinic,*’ Station 
Bb, Philadelphia, Pa., for a free sample copy of the 
first number published, March 15, 1607, containing 
an article on * What is Clinical Psychology ! fg 
and information conoseians courses in 

Educational and Child Psychology 
at the 
University of Pennsylvania Summer School 
July 8—August 17, 1907 











\ 
ae Cincinnati Salaries. 


tion on March 18, 1907. 
1, ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 

(Grades 1 to 8, English and German.) 
Minimum, $600, annual increase $50, 
maximum, $1,000. 

2. SPECIAL TEACHERS 
SCHOOLS. 

Drawing, Penmanship, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Oral, and Blind.—Minimum, $650, 
annual increase $50, maximum $1,050. 

Manual Training, Shop-Work.—Mini- 
mum, $900, annual increase $100, maxi- 
mum $1,500. 

Physical Training.—Minimum $900, 
annual increase, $100, maximum $1,500 
(Male); minimum $650, annual increase 

$50, maximum $1,050 (Female). 

Kindergarten Directors. — Minimum 
$500, annual increase $50, maximum 
$750. 

Kindergarten Assistants.—$30 
month, Cadets $10 per month. 

3. SUPERVISORS OF SPECIAL BRANCHES. 

Drawing, Physical Training, Penman- 
ship.—Minimum, $2,000, annual increase 
$100, maximum $2,400. 

German. —Minimum $ $2,100, annual in- 
crease $100, maximum $2, 500. 

Music.—Minimum $2,100, annual in- 
crease $100, maximum $2,400. 

Manual Training.—Minimum 
annual increase $100, maximum 


IN ELEMENTARY 


per 


$1,900, 
$2,400. 


annual increase $100, maximum $1,800. 
Kindergarten,—Minimum $1,500, an- 
nual increase $100, maximum $1,800. 
4. PRINCIPALS. 
(Schools classified by number of pupils 





} belonging. ) 

Schools over 600.—Minimum 
| annual increase $100, maximum § 
| Schools 400-600.—Minimum 
annual increase $100, maximum 

Schools 250-400.—Minimum 
annual increase $100, maximum 

Schools under 250.—Minimum $1,200, 
annual increase $100, maximum $1,500. 
5. FIRST ASSISTANTS IN SCHOOLS OVER SIX 

HUNDRED. 

In schools with higher grades.—Mini- 
mum $1,200, annual increase $100, maxi- 
mum $1,600. 

In Primary Schocls.—Minimum $1,000, 
annual increase $100, 


$1,900, 


$1,600, 
$1,900. 
$1,500, 
$1,700. 


mum $1,600. 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 
1. All elementary teachers now em- 
rloved ret increase at annual rate of $50, 
September 1, 1907, and after January 1, 


Schedule adopted by Board of Educa- | 


$1,500, | 


2,400. | 


maximum $1,200. | 
German Supervising Assistants.—Mini- 
mum $1,200, annual increase $100, maxi- | 


1908, get such an increase as will make 
their salary rate from January to June, 
1908, $100 more than it was in June, 
1907. They shall also get the annual 
increase in September, 1908, and annually 
thereafter to $950. 

The minimum salary of $600 for 
Pi teachers is to apply only to 
College Graduates with pedagogical train- 
ing. All College Graduates now em- 
ployed who are receiving less than $600 
are to be raised to $600 in September, 

1907; but in the future in listing candi- 
dates for appointment, only those College 
Graduates with full pedagogical train- 
|ing, or two, years experience in teaching, 

are to be placed on the list first ($600 
{minimum salary). This training shall 
consist of at least 12 University credits 
| the first year thereafter, 24 the second, and 
| 30 credits the third year and thereafter. 
|For those not College Graduates with 
pedagogical training (candidates on the 
isecond list), the minimum salary is to 
| remain $450, and the annual increase $50 
| to the same maximum as other teachers, 

'but no such are to be appointed unless 
| the first list is exhausted. For German 

candidates graduation from the National 
|German-American Teachers’ Seminary is 
accepted. 

3. The last $50 increase ($950 to 
| $1,000) shall be contingent upon satis- 
| factory teaching and professional study. 
To receive the last increase a teacher 
| must have at least 8 credits, as explained 
in Rules, p. 55. To continue to the sal- 
|ary of $1,000, the teacher must do satis- 
| factory work and a reasonable amount 
of professional study, not to exceed one 
course every other year, either a Uni- 
| versity Extension Course, or other course 
approved in advance by the Superin- 
tendent. 





SPECIAL TEACHERS. 
1. For special teachers the application 
of the increase of salaries in September, 
1907, and January, 1908, and thereafter, 
shall be the same as for elementary teach- 
ers now teaching at the same salaries. 
The salaries of special teachers shall 
oe only to graduates of special schools 
for training teachers in the special sub- 
ject, or the equivalent, otherwise, in- 
stead of the minimum salary of $650 in 
the schedule, the minimum is $500, and 
in Manual and Physical Training, the 
minimum will be $800, annual increase 
$100, maximum $1,200. 
SUPERVISORS. 

The minimum salary shall be paid 
from September, 1907, to January 1, 
1908, after which the salary shall be in- 

‘creased at the rate of $100 to June, and 
the next annual increase in September, 
1908, and annually thereafter until the 
maximum is reached. 

PRINCIPALS. 

1. The increase of principals’ salaries 
shall not take effect until January, 190s, 
except so far as they would be ‘entitled 
to it under the old schedule. They shall 
then receive an increase over the regular 

salary preceding that date, at the rate 
of $i00 per annum, and in September, 
1908, the next increase, and annually 
thereafter until the maximum is reached. 

2, Any principal, who, in addition to 
the duties as princinal, is required to 
teach a class not less than half time, shall 
receive at the annual rate of $100 addi- 
tional to the regular salary. This shall 
be operative in September, 1907. 

FIRST ASSISTANTS AND GERMAN SUPER- 
VISING ASSISTANTS. 

New schedule operative January 1, 
1908, under same rate of increase as with 

| principals. 





Rest and Health for Motker 5 Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYR been used 
for Ove R FIFTY YEARS by MILL TONS ‘OF MOTH- 
| FRS for Bary OBILDRER WILE TEETHING, 
| WITH ERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
| OHILD, SORTENS the GUMs, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
| GURES WIND COLI, and 1s the best semedy for 

DIARRHEA. Sold by raggists in every part of the 

world. Be sure to ask for “‘Mrs Winslow's Soothing 
| porte. Avdtakeno other kind. Twenty-five cents & 

ottle. 
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Baby's Itching Rash 


Face and Feet Covered—Rest Broken and 
Would Cry Till Tired Out—Immedi- 
ate Relief and speedy Cure 
By Using Caticura 


“My baby was about nine months 
old when she had rash on her face and 
feet. Her feet seemed to irritate her 
most, especially nights. They would 
cause her to be broken of her rest, and 
sometimes she would cry until she was 
tired out. I had heard of so many cures 
by the Cuticura Remedies that I thought 
I would give them atrial. The improve- 
ment was noticeable in a few hours, and 
before I had used one box of the Cuticura 
Ointment her feet were well and have 
never troubled her since. I also used it 
to remove what is known as ‘cradle cap’ 
from her head, and it worked like a 
charm, as it cleansed and healed the 
scalp at the same time. This may be 
the means of helping other suffering | 
babies. Mrs. Hattie Currier, Thomas- | 
ton, Me., June 9, ’06.” 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE 


BOSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 
FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 
PRUVIDENCE, Direct Steamer, 


EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. 








LOWEST 





M. 


BOSTON—Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 
EVERY — SDAY, THURSDAY, 
RDAY, 6 P. M. 


SAT- 





Barat PORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 


EVERY WtEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 





From Piers $7 and 28, — % o—— 
foot Catharine St., ° 
First-class Service; Elegant Eitaoe: Fine Cuisine 


For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York 
Telephoue, $00 Orchard. 





DO YOU TEACH ARITHMETIC? 


We have secured the entire stock of 


Smith’s Rapid Practice Arithmetic Cards 
from E. L. Kellogg & Co,, and offer them at 


JUST HALF THE PUBLISHER’S PRICE 
Publisher’s Price, 50 cents per st 
Our price, 25 cents per set, prepaid 

Each set contains 2u0 or more problems. There are 

82 sets, covering every branch of arithmetic. Send for 

circular giving compkte list of subjects. 

J. W.Schermerhorn, 3 East lith St., New York, 





Arithmetical History. 

A teacher was instructing a class of 
young pupils in history, says a writer in 
the Philadelphia Bulletin. She asked one 
of them how many wars England fought 
with Spain. 

“Six,” the little girl answered. 

“‘Six,” repeated the teacher. 
merate them, please.” 

‘‘One, two, three, four, five, six,” said 
the little girl cheerfully and confidently, 
—Youth’s Companion. 


“Enu- 


Presence of Mind. 


A negro minister from Georgia, who 
was visiting friends in New York City, 
went one Sunday to the Cathedral on 
Fifth Avenue. 

He was very much impressed by the | 


service, especially by the choir-boys a 
When |! 


| the processional and recessional. 
he returned to the South he resolved to 
introduce the same thing into his church; 
so he collected fifteen or twent little 
darkies and drilled them until he had 
them well trained. 

One Sunday the congregation were 


greatly surprised to see the choir-boys | 


marching in, singing the processional. 
The minister ‘noticed that something was | 
wrong; the boy in front was not carry- 


ing anything. He leaned over the pul- | 


pit, and in order to avoid attracting at-| 
tention, he chanted in tune to the song 
they were singing. 

‘“What—have you done—with the in 
—cense-pot?”’ 

The little darky, with great presence 
of mind chanted back, 


“T—left it in—the aisle—it was too— | 


damn hot.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


People Fool Themselves. 


A great many people fool themselves ' 
in the course of their lives. They think | 
they can go on working incessantly with | 
hand and brain and not come to the 
need of medicine. 

They find they can’t. 


And then many of them fool themselves ' 
again by accepting a substitute for Hood’s | 
Sarsaparilla, which is by far the best | 


medicine we know of for restoring health 
and strength and building up the whole 
system. 


It Broke. 


“Freddy, you shouldn’t laugh out 
loud in the school-room,”’ exclaimed the 
teacher. 

“‘T didn’t mean to do it,” apologized 
Freddy. ‘‘I was smiling, when all of a 
sudden the smile busted.’”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 





yell neerbe Martiog 
Ye-Dont refuse ali- 


AVICE 


touse SAPOLIO: Itis a? 
solid cake eee ene Soap, 
used for cleaning purnoses 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metaiware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 
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Take the Santa Fe, going 
to the N. E.A. convention 
in Los Angeles, July 8-12, 
1907. 


| Only line under one 


NR Sus y 


management, Chicago to 
California. 

i It's the cool way in 
| Summer. You travel a 
| mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
| and Arizona. 


It's thepicturesqueway. 
You may see the Grand 


Canyon of Arizona. 
Fred Harvey meals, the 


best in the West. 


| ad | 
oy el 


long the 
historic 
Santa Fe 
Trail 
and tothe 
Grand 
Canyon 

Hy 

AyIzna 





You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road and 

Special_excursions on 
certain days, via Grand 
Canyon, personally con- 
ducted. 

Round-trip tickets will 
be on sale for this occasion 
at very lowrates. Liberal 
stop-overs and return lim- 
its. Full details later. 

Ask for N. E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Address G. C. Dillard, 
Gen.EasternAgt.,A.T. 
& S. F. Ry.. 377 Broad- 
way, New York City. 











Nuttall‘s Birds of the U. S. and 
Canada. Cloth, $3.00. 

904 pages. 

110 colored illustrations. 

272 blackand white illustration; 
T he Ideal Desk-Book 
Special introduction price to 
teachers, $2.0 ) postpaid. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


ES 
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BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Nature Study The Spirit of Nature Study 


By EDWARD F. BIGELOW 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


_ Nature Study is always a success when the teacher has the right spirit. This book is de- 
signed to create and increase the success giving quality of nature study teaching. Dr. Bigelow 
sees not merely the objects of nature, but through them humanity. 


c mrs. most heartily endorse Dr. Bigelow as a master educator in the study of nature.’”,-—Lutrner BurBANK, 
alifornia. 


Science The Nature and Origin of Life 


By FELIX LE DANTEC, Professor of the Faculty of the Sciences at the Sorbonne, Paris. 
8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.16. 


‘‘Professor Le Dantec stands as perhaps the foremost champion of the mechanical theory of Life.’’—Ros- 
ERT KENNEDY Duncan, 


Science The New Knowledge 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 
5th edition. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.16. 
Dr. William Ramsey and M. Bequerel pronounce it one of the great books of the day. It 


makes the mysteries of science plain. It fascinates like a wizard’s tale. It brings the knowl- 
edge of the world up-to-date. 


History Social Life in England 


By M. B. SYNGE, F.RS. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.64. 


Here is a short history of England showing only the natural and peaceful development 
of a people without wars or battles. 


Literature The Later English Drama 


Edited with notes by CALVIN S. BROWN 
I Volume. 600 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.20 net. 


Presents in convenient form the best in English Drama from the time of Goldsmithéto tke 
present. These six plays, all of them still popular on the stage, have been selected: 




















OLIVER GOLDSMITH “She Stoops to Conquer ’—1773 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN “The Rivals "—1775 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN “The School for Scandal ’’—1777 
“AMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES “ Virginius ’’—1820 

EDWARD BULWER LYTTON “The Lady: of Lyons ’—1838 
EDWARD BULWER LYTTON “ Richelieu ”’—1839 


Each play carefully annotated. The book is prefaced by a brief outline of the English 
Drama since Shakespeare. 


Each play is published in separate volume, bound in cloth. Price, 35 cents. 








A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York 
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Valuable Publications 





Outline Studies in the Shakespearean Drama 

With an Index to Characters in Shakespeare’s Plays, by Mary E. Ferris-Gettemy, M. L., Galesburg, Ill., High 
School. Designed to help both pupils and teachers in a systematic study of Shakespeare, and intended that it 
be used with any edition of plays. New and revised edition, 361 pages, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Composition Through Life and Literature 
By G. F. PAUL, High School, Peoria, Ill. 

A book by a teacher who believes in ‘‘learning to do by doing.” The book tells what to do, offers suggestions, 
outlines, illustrations, and topics—the pupil is to do the rest. A practical manual for use during first years of 
high school. 112 pages, cloth. Price, 35 cents. 

First Steps in English Composition 
By H. C. PETERSON, Ph.D., Professor of English, Manual Training School, Chicago. 

A valuable and decidedly unique manual for pupils and teachers in Grammar and High Schools, Academies, 
Seminaries, and Colleges. The general plan of the book is such as develops interest and individual effort on the 
pupil’s part. A professor of English says of the book: ‘‘It is the brightest and happiest plan I have yet seen.”’ 
141 pages. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 

Outlines and Exercises in English Grammar 

By NELLIE B. WALLBANK. These Outlines and Exercises in English Grammar are intended for advanced 
classes. They are to be used in connection with any complete grammar. The first aim of the book is to be prac- 
tical—to bring about better use of English. The work is so presented as to secure the use of reason rather than 
memory and imitative power; to serve as a preparation for higher English study. Price, 25 cents. 

McFee’s Study in English and American Literature 

A new work on literature treating of the representative writers of England and America. Gives an abundance 
of interesting notes and much new matter, and a judicious selection of the writer’s best productions. Carefully 
edited, well printed, reasonable in price. 300 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

School Year Books 

For the First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth years now ready. They are the most helpful combinations of 
aids for teachers of the first five grades ever put out. Cover work for each month from September to June. PRICE: 
60 cents each. The five for $2.50. 

Other Things in Which We Hope to Interest You 
Practical Drawing Books, Nos. 1 to 8. Great system. Send for specimen pages, etc. 
Commencement Songs 

Entertainments, folders, diplomas, class pins, and everything needed for the closing of your school. Let us help 

you to make your closing exercises bright, pleasant, and profitable. 


A. Flanagan Company, Chicago 

















THREE VALUABLE BOOKS 


Art of Class Management | Education Through Nature | Practical and Artistic Basketry 
By Asst.Supt.J.S.Taylor Pd.D. of theN. Y. Ry Prof. J.B. Munson, Ph. D. State Normal By Laura Rollins Tinsley, former Esingt- 
City Schools. A most practical book, origi School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book eo ine colied ag vo op moa 
nally prepared tor use of the author’s on Nature Study for the working teacher. designed expressly “for teachers and 
teachers. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00 Cloth. 12mo. $1.25, schools. Clotb,12mo. $1.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, es es 11-15 East 24th Street, New York 
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ALMA NON SINE PULVERE,” or as Presi- 
Mm dent Roosevelt once said, only in other 
words: ‘‘Itisonly thro’ strife, thro’ labor and 







painful effort, by grim energy and resolute 
courage, that we move on to better things.” 
So with DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


Weare studying and planning all the time to 





PENCILS. 
see if we can improve them in any way. We wish the 
teachers would help us by offering any suggestions that may 
occurto them. If there is anything the matter, either the lead is too hard or 
too soft, or it isn’t black enough, or for any other reason you want something 
different, let us know, and we will help you out of your difficulties, because 


there is a pencil made bv the Dixon Company that will just suit you. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
= SSS 
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Bausch G Lomb 


New Model BH Microscope 


Conwvenient 
Durable 


Inexpensive 








Designed for use in colleges and 
secondary schools. 

Handle in the arm permits its being 
easily carried. 

New construction, fine adjustment, 
very responsive and not easily affected 
by continued use. 

All working parts thoroughly pro- 
tected from dust and dirt. Circular 
nosepiece, dustproof. 





BHA Microscope 
$29.50 


Bausch G Lomb Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send for descriptive circular 


New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, Frankfurt a/M, Germany 








Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


“Your cheeks are ' 
peaches,” he cried. 

“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 

Pears Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 

It is the 
toilet scap in ell 
the world. 


finest 











For Review Work in Arithmetic 


Nichols’s Arithmetical Problems 


” 





by the author of ‘‘Graded Lessons in Arithmetic,’’ one of the most 
successful series of arithmetics ever published. Contains numerous 





examples under all topics taught in Grammar Schools, including ele- 
mentary algebraic work in the equation and fundamental processes. 
Just the book wanted for review work in the closing weeks of the 
school year. Sample for 15 cents 


THOMPSON, BROWN G COMPANY 


76 Summer Street, Boston 

















PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


Your pencil pointing troubles are 
ended when you have a Lakeside. 
It is clean, quick, efficient, and f 
durab'e—outwearing the cheaper & 
machines of light construction. :: 4 


A descriptive circular sent on application 


EBERHARD FABER :; NEWYORK = & 
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TRANSLATIONS 


Subtract the time required tomove 

a lever from the time required to 

take off atypewriterriobon and put 

en another, and you have the saving 
offered by 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


It writes purple, red, or non- 
fading black according to the 
nature of che work to be done. 

‘very student who is learning 
typewritine should appreciate 
the value of this new model. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


Home Office and Factory 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 











Interlinear 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good .lype — Weill Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 
Leather Binding —-Cloth Sides--Price Reduced to 
$1.50 postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Literal 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright Introductions— New Type - 
Paper Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket. 
Price, postpaid, W cents each, 


caigoww Pee DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610S.Washington Sq., Phila. | 


Good 
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WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH 


ait bO 1 ERBROOK’S PENS 


Stant, Mopirtep Siant. VERTICAL 


Ask Stationer 


THEM 
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THE SPECIAL REASON, THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN SFG. CO. 


%* JOHN STeeey Ma! YORK 
WORKS : CAMD 











